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News 7&l 


“ As the battle rages, we will con- 
tinue as best we can to help the 
good people of South Vietnam 
enrich the conditions of their life.” 
- Lyndon Johnson. 

Recent television pictures have 
shown American troops destroying 
sacks of rice found in deserted Viet 
Cong: hideouts. This week’s papers 
featured a photograph of a badly 
injured child, who later died of his 
wounds. More dangerous types of 
chemical weapon are being used. 
The Sunday Times has described 
and illustrated the gruesome arm- 
oury of weapons which the United 
States commands. United States 
paratroopers are now officially 
folowing a scorched earth policy of 
rounding up villagers and destroy- 
ing everything eatable and usable 
in wide areas of South Vietnam. 
And now the bombing of North 
Vietnam has started again. It was 
a false hope that ending the bomb- 
ing might lead to negotiations for 
peace; the two sides were too far 


apart for that. Moreover, it is ar- 
guable - and it was argued before 
the pause began - that the bombing 
pause and peace “ offensive ”’ were 
introduced in order to placate 
anti-war opinion; when the “ offen- 
sive” failed, President Johnson 
could then argue that Hanoi wasn’t 
interested in peace, and resume the 
bombing on an increased scale. 
This has been his argument, al- 
though as yet the bombing has not 
been increased in scale. 

It is now impossible to say how or 
when peace can come about. Ameri- 
can spokesmen have abandoned any 
pretence of an early end to the 
war, and now speak of six or seven 
years more. 

The war has been going on for 
seven years already; before that 
there was the war against the 
French, and before that the Japan- 
ese occupation. By 1973, after 
thirty years of war, what will be 
left of Vietnam? And how can we 
expect the war to stay in Vietnam? 


As the war goes on, South Vietnam 
is certain to become more and more 
a part of America, and it will be 
more and more America’s war. 
The dangers of the war spreading 
into Laos and Cambodia, and of 
Russia and China being dragged in, 
are now much greater. Faced with 
this kind of future, everyone who is 
alarmed and horrified at what is 
happening must speak out. The 
opposition to the war in the US 
is beginning to be heard among 
congressmen and_ senators; the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee recently took Dean Rusk to 
task - and at the same time the 
press corps has been getting dissat- 
isfied with Rusk’s evasions on the 
subject of negotiations and con- 
tacts with Hanoi. 

But the American opposition is still 
relatively weak. It needs support. 
The telegram signed by over 90 
MPs this week is one important 
expression of the support that is 
needed. 


EROSION OF FREEDOM 


IN SOUTH 


In South Africa, some more of the last 
remaining freedoms are under attack. 
As a result of last year’s exposure in 
the Rand Daily Mail of brutality in South 
African prisons, trials are now taking 
place of the people who supplied the 
paper with its information. One man, 
Harold Strachan, was last week given 
24 years’ imprisonment on charges of 
perjury and causing the publication of 
false information; it is now likely that 
Benjamin Pogrund, the reporter who 
wrote the story, and Laurence Gandar, 
the Mail’s editor, will also be prosecuted. 
Abram Fischer, the lawyer who defended 
many people on political charges, is now 
on trial for offences against the Suppres- 
sion of Communism Act. A woman who 
refused to give evidence for the state 
has been jailed for 300 days, and the 
Minister of Justice has threatened to 
increase the penalty for refusal to five 
years. 

In South Africa, people are prosecuted 
for “offences” which are not offences 
elsewhere; the law prohibits activities 
which in other countries are taken for 
granted; sentences are out of all propor- 
tion to the “crime.” People are restric- 
ted, banished or jailed without trial. 
Above all, there is the systematic denial 
of human rights to people whose skin 
is not the officially approved colour. 


AFRICA 


In effect, South Africa is stamping out 
not only political opposition, but basic 
freedoms. A recent visitor there has 
told Peace News that newspapers will 
not release for publication photographs 
of police brutality, demonstrations and 
other political subjects which they have 
in their files, because they are afraid 
of prosecution. It is illegal to quote any 
statement by a banned person, or to 
publish any information which may be 
considered against the interests of the 
state. 


The Defence and Aid Fund, which has 
been tireless in working to help the de- 
fence costs of accused people, as well as 
bringing much-needed aid to their fami- 
lies, is now under attack. It has already 
been named by the prosecution in the 
Fischer trial, and its workers in South 
Africa have had to give up their aid work 
on legal advice; they fear that it will be 
made illegal to receive money for defence 
in political cases. 


Perhaps the South African government 
does not know that its parades of state 
witnesses do not convince many people; 
perhaps it does know, and does not care. 
Perhaps it does take seriously its own 
injured protestations that it is the mis- 
understood standard-bearer of Christian 
civilisation in Africa. For the time being, 


it is successful enough. The opposition 
is crushed, and the number of tranquil- 
lisers being issued to the police has 
shrunk to a reassuringly low level. But 
can it last? 


There are still threats to white suprem- 
acy in South Africa. The prison story 
is only half told, and one day someone 
will tell the rest. This year, perhaps, the 
World Court will judge on South West 
Africa. The “independent” Transkei, 
which is already in a dispute with the 
central government over educational 
policy, may one day demand real inde- 
pendence. Economic and technological 
pressures may make apartheid at work 
less easy to maintain. 


Or there may be a revolt, which could 
lead to unimaginable bloodshed and 
destruction. 


Whatever happens, South Africa cannot 
be called a stable country. A country 
with a high crime rate by any standards, 
but which creates additional offences 
as a matter of everyday routine; a coun- 
try which is culturally parched, in the 
grip of an evil and superstitious religion; 
a country which accepts the daily vio- 
lence and cruelty of apartheid; this is 
a country where the place for honest and 
sane people is in opposition - which 
sooner or later means in jail. 


Our war in Vietnam 


Whether we like it or not, this is 
our war. It is being reported in 
our papers that the British govern- 
ment agrees with the American 
policy of containing China. This is 
a disastrous reversal of the Labour 
Party’s stated position on China; 
but worse is the possibility that the 
government may give not just ver- 
bal support to the Americans, but 
arms and men. Now more than 
ever, it must be made clear that 
Wilson does not have a_ united 
country behind him when he sup- 
ports this cruel and senseless war. 


Halfway 
there 


We are only halfway to our immediate 
target of £6,000 by February 7. When 
this issue of Peace News reaches you, 
there will only be a few days left to 
rush your contributions to us by Mon- 
day. If you haven’t already done so, 
please send something now. 

To all the people who have sent their 
donations and suggestions, we send our 
thanks. We have had most welcome sup- 
port from many people: our appeal is 
being circulated by the Committee of 
100, Caravan Workshops, the London and 
Middlesex Society of Friends, Medical 
Association for the Prevention of War, 
and many individuals. The Observer, 
The Times, the Daily Mirror, Tribune, 
Freedom, the Friend and the British 
Weekly are among the papers which 
have given space to the appeal. 

The other encouraging aspect of these 
two weeks has been the number of new 
subscriptions and inquiries about the 
paper which have come in. Although we 
are in a difficult position, this is also 
a chance to make Peace News better 
known and to introduce it to new read- 
ers. We have posters, subscription forms, 
bankers’ order forms and descriptive 
brochures available to help you help 
us, as well as reprints of our appeal. 
Anything you can can do is welcome. 


Please help. ROD PRINCE 


total since Jan 21,1966 


£2/18 


We need a further £3282 by Feb 7 
Please send cheques etc (payable 
to Peace News Ltd) to Merfyn Turner, 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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Radical Alliance 


Michael Barratt Brown’s thoughtful 
complaints (January 28) about the Radi- 
cal Alliance intervention at Hull deserve 
an answer. His faith in the value of 
working as a Labour insider is touching, 
as optimistic as the man who thinks 
that by altering the innards of a diesel 
engine he will one day end up with a 
Boeing 707. 

But it must also be admitted that the 
outsiders have a long way to go before 
our claims as revolutionary political 
designers deserve wide public support. 
We have the presumption to assert that 
the whole political edifice is outdated, 
undemocratic and morally inert, yet 
when anyone asks for an alternative 
blueprint they are fobbed off with 
vague talk about non-violence. Now is 
the time for the Radical Alliance to 
form autonomous local groups to work 
out in detail the implications of effective 
regional democracy. Informed local pres- 
sure groups, able to talk to people about 
immediate as well as remote issues on 
a non-party basis, will give political 
credibility to the occasional foray after 
national publicity at a marginal by-elec- 
tion. 

Mr Brown is therefore right when he 
says political leadership must be built 
up from below, but how utterly dreary 
the Hull by-election would have been if 
Richard Gott had not injected his widely 
publicised note of compassion and intel- 
ligence into the ritual bun-fight. 

George Delf, 

Castle Cottage, Orford, Suffolk. 


Korea and Vietnam 


The truth about the Korean war, dis- 
covered years later, is repeated in Viet- 
nam. 


On June 25, 1951, General O’Donnell, 
Commander, Far Eastern Air Force 
Bomber Command, testifying before the 
MacArthur inquiry, stated: “It was my 
intention to take advantage of getting 
into the war so fast, to burn five major 
cities in North Korea to the ground and 
to completely destroy every one of about 
18 major strategic targets. We were not 
at that time permitted.” The record 
continues: 


Senator Stennis: North Korea has been 
virtually destroyed? 
General O'Donnell: Yes, we did it all 
later. Almost the entire peninsula is 
just a terrible mess. Everything is 
destroyed. There is nothing standing 
worthy of the name. Just before the 
Chinese came in we were grounded. 
There were no more targets in Korea. 
Chairman Russell: I think you have 
demonstrated soldierly qualities that 
have endeared you to the American 
people. 
What of South Korea? The authoritative 
British military publication, Brassey’s 
Annual, The Armed Forces Yearbook, 
1951 ed., says: 
“The war was fought without regard 
for the South Koreans. Their country 
was regarded as an arena rather than 
a country to be liberated. Fighting 
was ruthless. South Korea no longer 
exists as a country. Its towns are gone, 
its means of livelihood eradicated and 
its people reduced to a sullen mass 
dependent on charity. The - national 
hatred and fear of Communism in- 
flamed the soldier with indiscriminate 
belligerence. It failed to bring sym- 
pathy for the South Korean, except 
in the thousand little kindnesses to 
children and lost dogs. The South 
Korean, unfortunately, was regarded as 
a ‘gook’ like his cousins north of the 
38th parallel.” 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


At what point do the collective actions 
of mankind come under the prescript of 
certifiable insanity? My newspaper today 
reports, amid the usual items on women’s 
fashions, the royalty roundabout, recipes 
for quite inedible snob meals and the 
fortunes of a bat and ball game in the 
Antipodes, the following things: 


Item: A hydrogen bomb has been lost. 
Yes, lost. An aeroplane carrying four 
of these harbingers of mass death 
crashed on a routine flight. The myopic 
obsessiveness implicit in the laconic 
employment of the word “ routine” here 
is part of our quandary, of course. 


Item: The USA expects to end the bomb 
truce in Vietnam. 


Item: Strike pay is refused to 600 In- 
dian workers on official strike at Southall 
by their own union. 


Item: Factory farming methods are 
promoting the spread of dangerous drug- 
resistant Salmonella organisms which 
cause food poisoning in humans. Yet 
another report refers to dangers arising 
from the widespread injection of female 
hormones in beef cattle. This can lead 
to the appearance of female character- 
istics in men who consume the beef 
(enlarged breasts and a higher vocal 
register for example) and corresponding 
changes in women. 


Item: A long article on the difficulty in 
halting the rapid spread of nationally- 
owned nuclear weapons, 


Item: A quote from US Defence Secre- 
tary McNamara that “ Present plans will 
give the US enough missiles to assure 
the destruction of Russia and Commu- 
nist China without manned bombers.” 
(So you see, none of our chaps’ lives will 
be endangered). 


Item: Plans for a merger of Britain’s 
three largest unions. (To enable the 
aa to have more control of the 
Op 


Item: US building up its forces in Viet- 


nam. 
After that lot in just one day it is a com. 
fort to learn that “Crying has its value 
to blology.” 
e 


One is accustomed at general elections 


to those maddening moments on TV 
when the camera abruptly fades on a 
vividly alive local scene during the an- 
nouncement of the poll and switches to 
some tired faces in the studio padding 
out time with uninspired and repetitive 
comment. At Hull last week the produ- 
cers left me grimacing before my box in 
London like a vivisected baboon in the 
vain hope that some psychic channel 
would communicate my frustration to 
them. Just as the defeated Tory candi- 
date was seconding the vote of thanks 
to the Mayor for conducting the poll the 
whole scene was half faded on both 
sound and vision. A table of figures was 
superimposed on the screen and a com- 
mentator began to comment. One's sight 
and hearing were both getting two sepa- 
rate messages (four in all!) and the re- 
sult was total incomprehension. A poll 
declaration is surely an absolute “ natu- 
ral” for television; the drama is all 
there, ready made, and in Hull there 
was both poignancy and straight politi- 
cal interest in hearing what the defeated 
candidates had to say. Can we plead 
here, like Hamlet’s mother, for ‘“ More 
matter, with less art"? 


LJ * « 


“Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the 
woods...” 

Yes indeed, but also of the assertion of 
most kinds of individuality, especially 
at a time when huge pressures are 
stamping it out as hard as they can go 
and the cowardice of conformity is wide- 
ly cultivated as a social virtue. 
So I gratefully report that the chairman 
of a university CND meeting I recently 
addressed not only wore jeans, suede 
bootees and a long dark jacket with 
buckle fastenings, not only too a tartan 
shirt and a pink tie, to make no mention 
that his dark hair, like his beard, was 
full shoulder length; to this was added 
further riches in the form of a bracelet, 
and several rings on his fingers, one of 
which was decorated with a large, multi- 
coloured, enamelled medallion. He also 
wore an enormous pair of ‘ mirror” 
sunglasses, so that when I tried to catch 
the expression in his eyes I saw only a 
looking-glass reflection of my own open- 
mouthed astonishment. 
At the meeting they asked me how I 
thought the Committee of 100 could best 
influence the churches to work for peace. 
I could only suggest that the Committee 
might consider duplicating thousands of 
copies, for distribution among all ranks 
of the devout, of the Sermon on the 


Mount. 
JOHN PAPWORTH. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


The US should never have started its 
war with China in 1945. We must stop 
it, now. 

B. Barnitt, 

23 Mangorei Road, New Plymouth, New 
Zealand. 


Peace Action 


I should like it to go on record that I 
substantially agree with Gordon Causer’s 
letter (Peace News, January 21), criti- 
cising my own letter (January 14) on 
Roger Moody’s feelings about the Simon 
Community's work with meths drinkers. 
I sincerely hope Roger Moody does get 
his half dozen volunteers for work with 
the Community, so long as he makes 
no requirement that other peace activ- 
ists, who do not feel so strongly about 
the Community’s work, drop their acti- 
vities and head for the work camps. 


I would however take issue with Gordon 
Causer’s terminology (and at the same 
time apologise for my unfortunate use 
of the rather loaded term “lame dogs”). 
I do not think we should think of meths 
drinkers, or any other addicts, as “ social 
misfits.’ If we do, we commence our 
action from the wrong angle. Meths 
drinkers are merely people who have 
come to a certain pass in life where 
they have preferred to stimulate their 
egos with soporific illusions rather than 
actively doing something to change 
their situation. If one condemns them 
at all, it is only to say, he is a person 
with no stamina for action; and this 
can be based in most cases, not by in- 
herent weaknesses in a man’s character 
structure, but by the understanding that 
he is a person who is born with certain 
innate physical and psychological possi- 
bilities, which have been developed or 
retarded by his upbringing, adult life, 
and the people who are around him. He 
is as he is, because we are what we 
are. A man is a result of his society. 
If the Simon Community can help to 
adjust the-man so that he survives in 
his environment, without finding the 
need to kill or injure somebody, then it 
is an integral part of the peace move- 
ment. 


It is, however, apparent, in my experi- 
ence, that most people I have met who 
seem to be interested in voluntary social 
work of a religious nature, seem to be 
either working off their inhibitions or 
trying to get converts to “causes.” Fur- 
ther, they wish to “ cure” somebody who 
is “sick’’ because he is following a 
pattern of life different to their own. 
To make them “well” they must be 
brought around to the worker’s mode of 
thinking, however inappropriate this may 
be to the client’s circumstances. 


What I would suggest is necessary is not 
to attempt to “cure” the “sick.” What 
is necessary is to adjust voluntarily the 
client to his situation and the situation 
to the client, so that both adjust to 
each other in a state of friendly, brother- 
ly, equilibrium. However, if society has 
to adjust to the “misfit,” then society 
will have to change, whether the “ well” 
like it or not. 


As I see it, for groups like the Simon 
Community to be effective, they must 
be politically active. They must plan 
their activities as part of a peace (and 
that means political) campaign. As 
Laurens Otter once put it on the ques- 
tion of world hunger: ‘“ What we must 
realise is, to be effective, we must be a 
political campaign against world hunger, 
not merely a charity.” To prevent war, 
bad housing, racialism, hunger, disease, 
mental illnesses, and meths drinking, we 
must campaign actively to change the 
whole framework of society to one where 
these do not occur, and this means grass 
roots political action. 


If Roger Moody and the Simon Com- 
munity want this, then I am with them 
wholeheartedly. 

Peter Neville, 

12 South Grove, Birmingham 23, 


Coercion and pacifism 


In reply to Laurens Otter (January 14), 
a pacifist is someone who renounces war, 
not necessarily or usually someone who 
renounces all coercion. Anyone who re- 
nounced coercion sincerely and consis- 
tently would need to abstain from 
parenthood, as well as from doing any 
work that involved authority over 
others. 


Most people are humble enough to 
realise that they have bad impulses as 
well as good ones, and to feel that they 
need a certain amount of coercion to 
support the good side of themselves 
against the bad. It is only a psychologi- 
cally unusual minority who are deeply 
and persistently hostile to government 
as such; the majority are far more deeply 
afraid of not being governed. 


I am convinced that if we worked for 
it, we could get a government into 
power in about twenty years which 
would renounce nuclear weapons and 
alliances. This programme would give 
hope to the millions who dread nuclear 
war but do not know what to do about 
it. If, however, we tell people that they 
cannot avoid nuclear war except by do- 
ing away with all government, we need 
not be surprised if, faced with two 
equally frightening alternatives, they 
close their ears to us. 

Jane Darroch, 

9 Falcon Gardens, Edinburgh 10. 


The War Game 


As a Canadian reader of Peace News, 
I should like to appeal to other readers 
in Commonwealth nations about the 
BBC television film, The War Game, 
which the BBC has refused to broadcast 
on television. Using some of the facts 
about The War Game, in the letter 
from the BBC secretary reprinted in 
Peace News (January 7), Commonwealth 
readers could start a campaign by writ- 
ing to their national broadcasting presi- 
dents urging that The War Game be 
shown on television in their countries. 
If any Canadian readers hope to see this 
film on their TV sets, they could start 
by writing to Mr Alphonse Ouimet, 
President, Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, PO Box 478, Terminal A, 
Ottawa. 

Alfred Friend, 

PO Box 413, Terminal A, Toronto 1. 


The coalition 


I am old enough to recall the time, 
over half a century ago, when the nascent 
Labour Party was accused of “splitting 
the progressive vote” and letting the 
Tory in. This claim seemed plausible 
when there appeared to be clear differ- 
ences of principle between Tory and 
Liberal, e.g. on Home Rule, the House 
of Lords, etc. The First World War and 
its aftermath demonstrated to many that 
there was no longer any essential differ- 
ence between Liberal and Tory; hence 
the rapid growth of the Labour Party. 


Is not that situation repeated today? 
Conservative and Labour governments 
pursue a bipartisan foreign policy of 
subordination to American imperialism, 
and unite in a home policy of Keynesian 
social reformism. It is arguable that this 
necessarily conforms to present public 
opinion; or that both Ministries are but 
“transient and embarrassed phantoms,” 
dominated by an all-powerful bureau- 


cracy - itself the greatest social problem, 


of our time. But would not there be at 
least more honesty in our political sys- 
tem if sincere socialists broke away from 
the Labour Party, as Keir Hardie did 
from the Liberals, and challenged the 
virtual coalition, which is masked by 
shadow boxing on trivial and personal 
issues? 

William H. Marwick, 

(Labour candidate, 1929), 

5 Northfield Crescent, Edinburgh. 


Political prisoners 


The families of South African political 
prisoners and those under restriction 
have asked us to thank all your readers 
who kindly sent Christmas and New 
Year greetings to them. The overwhelm- 
ing response to our appeal resulted in 
hundreds of cards being sent to South 
Africa, and most of the recipients are 
not able to acknowledge every greeting: 
indeed, many cannot afford to do so. 
Bram Fischer’s trial has now opened, 
and he cannot acknowledge the hundreds 
of greetings he received. 


We too would like to thank those who 
sent greetings to South Africans and 
“made last Christmas the best for many 
years,” as one house arrestee wrote. 

S. Abdul, 

Secretary, Anti-Apartheid Movement, 

89 Charlotte Street, London W1. 


Helen Mayer 


Last September, Danilo Dolci sub- 
mitted evidence to the anti-Mafia 
commission in Italy alleging com- 
plicity between the Mafia and the 
Minister for Foreign Trade, Signor 
Mattarella, who is parliamentary 
representative for the district of 
Castellammare del Golfo in West- 
ern Sicily. On January 16, Dolci 
completed a seven-day fast in Cas- 
tellammare. What happened during 
the fast, writes Helen Mayer in this 
article, amounted to a revolution. 


On the morning of January 10, the begin- 
ning of Danilo Dolci’s fast, the first 
visitors, the fishermen of the area, ar- 
rived. Later in the day, people from all 
walks of life came to pay their respects, 
to express their feelings of sympathy 
and friendship, to question or argue and 
discuss. 


Several of the visitors read the rhetorical 
questions posted on the walls as if they 
knew the answers and were afraid to 
speak. These questions referred to speci- 
fic events, e.g. ‘‘ What happened at Mon- 
telepre in Via Soldato Dimisa 60, before 
Portella della Ginestra?” The older 
people knew the answer. The students 
begin to ask themselves why Giuliano, 
a bandit who might have robbed the 
rich should of his own accord have 
shot to frighten poor peasants who had 
met to celebrate the first of May at 
Portella della Ginestra. 


Several people remembered Gavin Max- 
well, the courageous journalist, who in 
1956 published a book on the life and 
death of Salvatore Giuliano entitled 
God Protect Me From My Friends. Un- 
fortunately the time was not ripe - the 
anti-Mafia commission did not yet exist. 
The writer was sued. Due to the omerta 
(the law of silence), which made poor 
people afraid to talk openly, he lost the 
case because of insufficient evidence. 


Now the events that took place more 
than twenty years ago, the collusion 
between the bandit Giuliano and some 
members of the government, are finally 
revealed. Danilo Dolci has statements 
signed by witnesses to substantiate his 
evidence. It was hoped that his dramatic 
fast and example of frankness would 
dispel the last vestiges of omertd and 
fear, so that those who knew more and 
had not yet spoken would also find the 
courage to speak. The code of silence 
has not effaced the deep impact that 
deaths by violence have left on the 
minds of those who know the exact spot 
where each victim was shot. Even the 
children, when asked if they want the 
Mafia to be removed from the govern- 
ment, have an answer ready which shows 
that they know, from a very early age, 
what the Mafia is. 

In the afternoon, sections of a report 
read to a press conference in Rome 
were announced. Past experience had 
shown the need for a press conference 
to inform the public. In October 1963 
a dossier on Senator Messeri, born in 
Castellammare, the son of a magistrate, 
was presented to the anti-Mafia cummis- 
sion. A month later the senator was 
promoted to the position of Under-secre. 
tary of State for Foreign Trade; in spite 
of letters to those responsible, the post 
was confirmed after a further two 
months. At a press conference in July 
1964 the findings were read and subse- 
quently printed in the papers. It was 
only after this that the senator had 
to resign from his post as under-secre- 
tary. This time there had not only. been 
a press conference but the report had 
been heard and discussed by crowds of 
people who have actually lived the his- 
tory contained in it. 


The traditional Sicilian one-room family 
habitat with the stable in one corner 
and an antique stove in the other, where 
Dolci was fasting, hecame the setting for 
a utopia of democratic self-expression. 
The door was kept open to welcome the 
constant flow of visitors, including tough 
adversaries who were surprised to find 
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Dolci fasts against 
the Mafia 


Bisse 


that their insults were not returned but 
were met with a desire to understand, 
to clarify the situation together, and to 
encourage the opponent to find out the 
truth for himself. 


In this humble dwelling, the false bar- 
riers of class and formal culture disap- 
peared. Workers and fishermen discussed 
freely with university profesors and 
senators. It was clear that each had 
an equally important part to play. In 
this room, packed to capacity, the audi- 
ence was united, studying and discussing 
together the detailed confrontation, read 
aloud for the benefit of those who could 
not read, of the new versus the obsolete 
politician. (This study, prepared by 
Dolci, forms part of the material already 
prepared for the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national conference on politics and non- 
violence to be held in Rome next April.) 
They agreed that the values of the poli- 
ticlan who aims at his personal self- 
aggrandisement are obsolete and must 
be replaced by the values of a new 
progressive politician who is a_sincere, 
generous non-violent educator and pro- 
motes projects of development that call 
for a maximum participation on the part 
of each individual. 


The people are beginning to face their 
problems squarely and see that there 
could be work for everyone if local re- 
sources were applied usefully. There 
would be no need for five to six thousand 
out of a population of approximately 
18,000 to emigrate. They know that they 
should have a port, and water for more 
than half-an-hour or an hour a day. 


It was decided that the vast majority of 
the population is dissatisfied with pre- 
vailing conditions. Dolci asked why, if 
the vast majority is dissatisfied, they do 
not unite and change their lot. An old 
man rose to his feet and murmured that 
it was fear that prevented them as they 
were likely to suffer loss and hardship - 
their cattle would be stolen and their 
vines cut. 


This remark was greeted by laughter - 
not derisive laughter to discredit the 
speaker, for everyone knew that what he 
said was true - but laughter which indi- 
cated that this kind of intimidation had 
lost its power. The nucleus of a citizen’s 
advisory committee is being formed; it 
is hoped too it will be possible to or- 
ganise a development zone similar to that 
of the Belice Valley. 


Hecklers wanted: to leave everything to 
the anti-Mafia»commision, but the peo- 
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ple understood that the anti-Mafia can- 
not function successfully without their 
co-operation in the form of precise evi- 
dence. The courage of one strengthened 
the courage of others and some of those 
who looked around cautiously and re- 
mained taciturn during the first day or 
two, returned and gradually became 
bolder. Several were called to task by 
the local authorities, at their place of 
work, or warned informally; some were 
threatened with loss of livelihood, with 
dismissal from their job, transfer to an- 
other town, etc. But it made no differ- 
ence - the knowledge that what they 
said was overheard and reported, the 
belligerent posters and leaflets distri- 
buted, the police cases brought against 
Dolci, had no effect. 


The common response of the past from 
possible witnesses - “‘I wasn’t there, and 
if I was I was asleep” - is now regarded 
as cowardice. The decrease-in violence 
and greater sense of security since the 
anti-Mafia commission began its work 
have prepared the way for a new libera- 
ting upsurge inspired by an action of 
such courage, endurance and self-sacri- 
fice that it compels each person to take 
a stand. 


Whilst physically weakened by the fast, 
Danilo Dolci grew ever more lucid in 
the exposition of his ideas in reply to 
questions, and never tired of explaining 
or repeating the reasons for his actions. 
But it was not a remote or formal dis- 
course. He was talked to as ‘“ Danilo” 
and given the informa] address (tu). Per- 
sonal experiences were related. Local 
minstrels recorded their impressions of 
recent events in poetic form. Sicilian 
folk-songs were sung. A long narrative 
poem on Giuliano was recited in dialect. 
The atmosphere was active and lively. 
In a toast with a glass of milk, when 
about to break his seven-day fast, Dolci 
drank to the minister on whom he had 
collected evidence, explaining that he 
too was in a certain sense a victim of 
a system that had to be transformed. 


In a place where people had never dared 
to criticise authority openly and had ac- 
cepted conditions as they were as un- 
alterable facts, the week of the fast had 
indeed brought about a revolution. 


People were discussing the articles in 
the papers and arguing. Inadvertent] 
they glanced at the wall. “ What too 
place in the warehouses of Petrolo?” 
They were in the area very near the 
warehouses and the site was chosen for 
its significance. The writing on the wall 


became meaningful. Were there meetings 
there in the evenings? Who took part? 
An accountant in a secure post affirmed 
that in the last ten years the town had 
seen stupendous progress, and a young 
farmer replied that the only stupendous 
progress consisted in the stupendous in- 
crease in the number of people who were 
compelled to emigrate. 


There is no fanaticism in this revolu- 
tion, but patient perserverance. When 
asked why he fasted, Dolci answered that 
he could not accept the fact that 5-6000 
people should have to emigrate while 
local resources were being wasted, and 
he could not accept that there should 
be Mafia in the government. ‘By my 
protest I am hurting no-one. Would you 
rather I shot people?” 


“The Mafia will end,” he said, “ but we 
can speed up the process by fifteen to 
twenty years.” I am only making a con- 
tribution; it is up to you to make your 
contribution in your own way.” I was 
reminded of a conversation I had with 
a Bulgarian journalist on the Danube 
East-West peace cruise last September. 
To him, the non-violent resister seemed 
apathetic and defeatist. In the National 
Gallery of Bucharest, he drew my atten. 
tion to a painting of the massacre of the 
Bulgarians by the Turks, and said: 
‘“‘ Now you see why we cannot understand 
the concept of non-violence.” He should 
have been in Castellammare this week, to 
see Dolci’s unarmed persuasion at work. 
For here too, much blood was shed in 
the past - a wrong word or misguided 
look could be fatal. 


Many letters and telegrams from 
Sicily, the Italian continent and from 
abroad have arrived during this week 
as an expression of solidarity and sup- 
port. Amongst them there was a letter 
from the London Committee of 100 in 
which the secretary quotes the. text 
of a telegram sent to the Italian Minis- 
ter of the Interior in Rome (‘“ Commit- 
tee of 100 supports Dolci. We urge you 
to remove power of Mafia.’”’) and reports 
that they had written to the Italian 
Embassy in London to ask for an inter- 
view with the Ambassador to discuss the 
situation in Sicily and to put forward 
their views. This kind of support from 
abroad, together with the support in 
Italy and the complaints and inquiries 
at government level on the police 
charges, will help to force the issue and 
urge the government to decide to act 
on the case brought by the anti-Mafia 
commission without further delay.) 
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Richard Gott 


Radical Alliance in North Hull 


We campaigned for three weeks. Our 
headquarters was in a shopping street in 
the centre of the constituency. The front 
room was kept as a shop where CND 
literature could be bought. The back 
room, where a coal fire blazed through- 
out the day, was kept for the agent and 
the candidate as an office, but it also 
became a centre for thawing out and 
entertaining the press. (We had warmer 
headquarters than any other candidate.) 
From a third room we organised our 
canvassing teams. 


Our major effort went into sending an 
election address to every voter in the 
constituency. The address was a con- 
ventional affair designed not to alarm 
the potential supporter. It contained a 
photograph of the candidate and a mess- 
age from him concentrating on the war 
in Vietnam and the need to divert money 
away from defence spending into con- 
structive projects. It also reproduced 
a condensed version of the views of the 
Radical Alliance on the three major 
themes of war, race, and poverty. To 
liven up the text there was a photograph 
of Joan Baez and Donovan sitting on the 
plinth of Trafalgar Square beneath an 
“End the War in Vietnam ” banner. 


In the constituency itself we concentrated 
on canvassing. Doorstep work is probably 
the most fruitful part of any campaign. 
It was an uphill task, though we did 
prove that it is possible to raise a 
foreign policy issue at an election. We 
left public meetings severely alone. 
Politics take place on the television, if 
at all, and only the converted come to 
school halls on January evenings. But 
I did spend some time talking to training 
colleges and university groups, and we 
had one major meeting of our own just 
before polling day. With an audience of 
200, which rivalled two parallel meetings 
of 40 and 80 people, addressed by Rich- 
ard Crossman, it was a lively affair, with 
a diverse platform of Stuart Hall, Edward 
Thompson, Pat Arrowsmith, John Git- 
tings, Dennis Dalton, and the Rev Bill 
Sargent, and controversial contributions 
from the floor from Tony Topham, John 
Saville, and George Clark. 


In terms of publicity - most of it sympa- 
thetic - we were outrageously successful. 
Interviews with CBS, NBC, CBC and two 
West German channels. Programmes by 
BBC, Rediffusion, Granada, and Anglia. 
The front page of the New York Times, 
and coverage by AP and UPI, plus Swed. 
ish, Dutch and German papers. The local 
daily paper gave us a very fair hearing. 
As a result of this publicity, we were 
acknowledged and even welcomed all 
over the constituency. Bearded canvas- 
sers were almost invariably assumed to 
be me. The National Opinion Poll, pub- 
lished on polling day, revealed that 50% 
of the electors knew that I was a candi- 
date. The Liberal candidate, who was a 
local councillor and had stood at the 
pees election, was only known to 
‘O. 


We set ourselves to get 1,000 votes. We 
knew that it was possible for a non-party 
candidate to achieve this figure. Michael 
Craft had done so at Twickenham at the 
General Election. We also believed that 
good organisation and good publicity - 
which we had in plenty - would secure 
the desired result. By polling day we 
had six or seven hundred pledged votes, 
and although some of our canvassers 
were undoubtedly over-optimistic, most 


of the journalists who came out can- 
vassing with me were impressed by the 
reception on the doorstep and believed 
that our claims were justified. 


And yet we could only scrape together 
253 votes. It is even possible that far 
from contributing to a Labour defeat, 
we made a Labour win more likely by 
raising the level of political conscious- 
ness in the constituency. Aware that this 
had become a crucial by-election, many 
people who were unenthusiastic about 
letting the Tory in, voted Labour. 

The Hull campaign raises a whole series 
of questions about electoral intervention 
which at this stage would be difficult to 
answer adequately. If you stand in a 
marginal seat you get publicity but few 
votes. In a safe seat you get votes, but 
no publicity. Either way you run the 
risk of appearing irrelevant. And an 
irrelevant campaign will attract few 
supporters. 

Probably at no stage for many years 
have the ideas and attitudes of peaceniks 
been given a more sympathetic hearing. 
At Hull, hardly a voice was raised in 
protest against my standing, except from 
the ranks of the organised left on tactical 
grounds. The Peter Simples were silent; 
there was a general feeling that what 


the Radical Alliance was saying about 
Vietnam needed to be said. 


For a brief moment we sustained the en- 
thusiasm of our supporters. There was a 
genuine atmosphere of campaigning - 
a feeling that what happened in Hull 
mattered and could be directly influen- 
tial in altering British policy. Of course 
in the long run I am sure that the Hull 
campaign - along with the teach-ins and 
a whole variety of other campaigning 
methods - will be responsible for chang- 
ing the climate of opinion in this country 
and will make it impossible for the 
government to continue its evil policy 
of condoning American crimes. But in 
the short run, we demonstrated our im- 
potence at Hull - not to the outside 
world, they forgot about us as soon as 
the result was known - but to ourselves. 
We willingly created an illusion at Hull; 
it will be difficult to resurrect it at 
future campaigns. I think it was worth 
doing and I would welcome further at- 
tempts to do the same thing. I would 
also belatedly like to thank all those 
readers of Peace News - many of them 
abroad - who have written to me in sup- 
port. But it will be difficult to generate 
the same type of enthusiasm again. 
From Saigon to North Hull: page 9. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Terror in Southern Sudan 


Congratulations to the Daily Mail for 
publishing Anthony Carthew’s reports 
this week from Southern Sudan, which 
they modestly call “ the first major scoop 
of 1966.”:Southern Sudan is a closed 
area, and Carthew had to enter it illeg- 
ally. He has now produced vivid reports 
of the systematic devastation of the Afri- 
can villages in the South, burnt out by 
the Arab troops of the Sudanese army. 

I first heard of the repression in Southern 
Sudan three years ago, when Peace News 


EDITORIAL 


The BBC's contractual rights 


The BBC has clarified its recent state- 
ment that limitation of its contractual 
rights prevent it from showing its film 
The War Game to wider audiences than 
its planned private showings. In a letter 
to the Director General, the Edinburgh 
Council for Nuclear Disarmament 
pointed out that several BBC television 
films are in the catalogue of Concord 
Films Ltd; the council asked why the 
rights on The War Game were different 
from those on any of these films. The 
BBC replied that films which were hired 
out for further showing had already been 
shown on television. This had never been 
done for experimental material not al- 
ready publicly shown. The reply added: 


“We have no intention at present of 
making The War Game available for 
screening by any other organisation.” 


This statement makes it clear that the 
BBC has fallen back on a simple refusal 
to show the film except to narrowly 
selected audiences. Peter Watkins, the 
film’s producer, has strongly criticised 
this procedure: last week he stated that 
the forthcoming showings at the 
National Film Theatre would be restric- 
ted to Parliament, the press, the film 
industry, the Home Office, Civi) Defence, 
pe epainiatry of Defence and the BBC 
self. 


As far as he knew, the BBC had not 
invited a single strategist, doctor, so- 
ciologist, biophysicist or psychiatrist, or 
any representatives of the church, edu- 
cational] or literary institutions, or any 
organisation concerned with peace or 
human understanding. 


The BBC replied that many of these cate- 


gories would be represented, including 
science, medicine and the church. The 
general public would be represented by 
MPs and newspaper editors. 


This reply, like the BBC’s reply to the 
Edinburgh CND, is entirely unsatisfac- 
tory. As Mr Watkins says, the film was 
made for a lay audience, in a deliberate 
attempt to break down the present 
silence on the subject of nuclear war. 
In refusing to show the film, he holds 
that the BBC is stepping beyond the 
bounds of its normal responsibilities. 


Within the limits of its resources, Peace 
News has tried to present the facts about 
nuclear war. Our Black Paper in 1962 
sold well over 100,000 copies, almost ten 
times as many as the government’s De- 
fence White Paper of that year. But 
even so, the facts presented in the Black 
Paper only reached a small minority of 
the people of this country, and only 
in the rather undramatic form of the 
printed word. Probably very few people 
even know what the bombing of Hiro- 
shima was like. 


Peter Watkins’ own estimate is that only 
about 5,000 people in Britain know the 
detailed facts about nuclear war; and 
yet we possess nuclear weapons on the 
basis of what is supposed to be democra. 
tic consent. It is absolutely indefensible 
that a film which sets out to inform 
people should be suppressed. Everyone 
who wants to see it should have the 
right to see it, and we urge all our 
readers to put the maximum pressure 
on the BBC, their MPs, local councillors, 
Civil Defence officers, newspapers, poli- 
tical and educational organisations to get 
this ban lifted. 


published an article on it by Ross Deven- 
ish, who had recently been there. His 
information was chiefly secondhand, and 
one of the most disturbing things about 
the whole situation has been the almost 
total news blackout imposed on the area 
by the Sudanese government. News has 
only leaked out in the form of rumour; 
but some of the rumours have been 
fairly hideous. 


Recently, the repression has been worse, 
and the Africans have started to fight 
back, with arms acquired, says Carthew, 
from the defeated revolutionaries of the 
Congo. Last summer a massacre in Juba 
killed from 400 to 1,400 people; 12,000 
people have been killed since the end 
of 1964 in 46 villages in one sector of 
the South alone; an estimated million 
people have died or fled the country in 
the last two years. This is a third of 
the whole Southern population. Joseph 
Oduho, president of the Azania Libera- 
tion Front, which controls the 5,000- 
strong African army fighting back 
against the Arabs, says: “It is a war 
to the death.” 


Anthony Carthew points out that the 
British colonial policy of divide and 
rule has been partly responsible for this 
disaster. He says that the region is so 
devastated that no organised trade, agri- 
culture or lines of communication exist; 
without an end to the war and imme- 
diate aid to the starving and oppressed 
people of the South, they are doomed. 
I hope his articles cause the international 
stir they deserve, and I urge everyone 
to write to the Daily Mail for the back 
numbers if they haven’t already seen the 
articles. 


* * * 


I am in some doubt about the new 
graded unemployment and sickness bene- 
fits proposed in the National Insurance 
Bill. While it is clearly a good thing 
to have graded benefits which will pre- 
vent more highly-paid workers suffering 
a great drop in income when they are 
ill or out of work, the new scales do 
seem very miserly for the lowest-paid 
people. A person with four children, 
earning £12 a week, will now get £10 4s 
benefit, an increase of eight shillings 
on the present allowance. This is the 
maximum percentage allowance, 85% 
of earnings. 


Surely £12 is such a low wage for a 
father of four children that it is im- 
possible for him to save? Where does 


he find the missing £1 16s? As the Child 
Action Poverty Group (reported on page 
6) points out, it is families like this 
which are living in poverty, with all the 
strain and deprivation that this means. 
They are surely the people who need 
help most. 
* e 

Only the very diligent will ever manage 
to unravel all the details of the Ben Bar- 
ka affair - all the published details, that 
is. I must admit to a certain glee at 
seeing the French government and police 
so evidently caught out: the instant re- 
action is: “They had it coming to them 
for a long time.” 


But the more sobering thought is to 
think of the other parts of the world 
where the network of secret policemen 
may not be as complicated as the French 
one, but where the system may for that 
reason be more efficient and unobtrusive. 
We British certainly don't have much 
cause to jeer at the French over their 
present difficulties. Remember Profumo. 
e es s 


Remember also the odd affair of Bruce 
Jack, the American student in Leeds who 
was unexpectedly called up for military 
service, although previously assured he 
was exempt. A few days before, he'd 
applied for British citizenship, so he 
sent his papers back, saying there’d been 
some mistake, Next thing, a CID man and 
two American military police turn up 
at his door and whisk him off to a police 
aistion’ and then to the American Em- 
assy. 


Martin Ennals described the affair in last 
week’s Tribune. No-one actually had any 
authority to arrest Mr Jack, and the 
Home Office didn’t know anything about 
it. The British police thought he was 
“volunteering” to go to the embassy: 
the Americans were sure they had him 
in custody, but were confounded when 
he walked out of the embassy on to 
British territory and became a free man 


again. In the end they took the sensible ° 


way out and demobbed him. 
* * s 


Thought for the week: after thirty years 
of centralised management, unrepresen- 
tative and responsible to no-one for its 
day-to-day operations, London Transport 
has started giving routes back to private 
operators. Back to square one. I hope 
it won’t be another thirty years before 
we learn that public transport must be 
publicly controlled and operate in the 
public interest. 
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Malcolm Caldwell 


The essence of neo-colonialism, 
said Kwame Nkrumah, is that “ the 
state which is subject to it is, in 
theory, independent and has all the 
outward trappings of international 
sovereignty. In reality its econo- 
mic system and thus its political is 
directed from outside.” 


Neo-colonialism and 
neo-capitalism 


Neo-colonialism: The Last Stage of Im- 
perialism, by Kwame Nkrumah (Nelson 
42s). 


The Socialist Register 1965, edited by 
Ralph Miliband and John Saville (Mer- 
lin Press 35s). 


Towards Socialism, edited by Perry 
Anderson and Robin Blackburn (Fon- 
tana 10s 6d). 


The Story of Malaysia, by Harry Miller 
(Faber and Faber 30s). 


Neo-colonialism was an inevitable out- 
come of the crumbling of old-style im- 
perialism after the war. The editor of 
the Economist was simply mirroring the 
views of the majority of influential peo- 
ple among the European allies when 
he wrote towards the end of the war 
(September 16, 1944): 


“..for Britain, and in similar meas- 
ure for France and Holland, the Far 
East is a necessity of greatness and 
wealth ... The conception of the Co- 
Prosperity Sphere was an inconveni- 
ence to the US. To Britain, to the 
Netherlands and to France, it was a 
death sentence passed on their fun- 
damental way of life .. . none of 
them has any intention of abandoning 
its colonial empire, but on the con- 
trary regards,the restoration of Malaya 
to the British, the East Indies to the 
Dutch, and French Indo-China to the 
French as an essential part of the 
destruction of the Japanese... .” 


Believing this, the European powers 
plunged back into south-east Asia after 
the war, and prepared to take up the 
reins where they had been so hastily 
abandoned three years before. But even 
in that short time, things had changed 
irretrievably: the horses had gone feral. 
With that blundering directness which 
had always characterised their colonial 
regimes, the Dutch and French pro- 
ceeded to lay about them with whip and 
club, only to take in turn a terrible kick- 
ing and trampling; unrepentantly im- 
perialist, they were evicted in the end 
by just that brute force they had always 
employed to crush the “natives.” Bri- 
tain was not only luckier, but also clever- 
er: she devised neo-colonialism. Luckier, 
because it was possible to pit one race 
in Malaya against another and thus 
emerge in effective control of the situa- 
tion - at least long enough to guide the 
colony to an independence which safe- 
guarded British investments, interests 
and military bases, to an independence, 
in fact, on neo-colonialist terms. Per- 
fidious Britain might be, observed Lee 
Kuan Yew, Singapore premier, but also 
intelligent. 

The scholars had little use at first for 
the term “neo-colonialism,” since they 
denied or could not detect the reality 
which it was coined to cover; so it was 
largely the preserve of the political left 
and the propagandists. Serious analysis 
of the phenomenon, at least in Britain, 
really dates from Michael Barratt 
Brown's After Imperialism (Heinemann, 
1963). Now one of the Afro-Asian world’s 


leading politician-theorists, Dr Kwame 
Nkrumah, President of the Republic of 
Ghana, has waded in with a volume 
bearing the satisfactory title Neo- 
colonialism: The Last Stage of Imperial- 
ism. 


The book opens with an introduction 
which attempts to pin down the essential 
characteristics of neo-colonialism. Its 
essence, Nkrumah says, is that “ ... the 
state which is subject to it is, in theory, 
independent and has all the outward 
trappings of international sovereignty. 
In reality its economic system and thus 
its political is directed from outside.” 
The result of neo-colonialism, he goes on, 
is that foreign capital is used for the 
exploitation rather than for the develop- 
ment of the less developed parts of the 
world, so that the gap between the rich 
and the poor countries of the world in- 
creases rather than decreases. 


One international consequence of neo- 
colonialism is the proliferation of limited 
wars. The existence of small states in 
desperate need of subventions encour- 
ages big power interference in their 
internal affairs, which sparks off local 
conflicts. These, however, are hard to 
control, and can easily escalate, despite 
the desire of the great powers to keep 
them limited. Sooner or later, suggests 
Nkrumah, one such limited war is 
bound to lead to world war, with all that 
that entails in the nuclear age. 


Neo-colonialism exists, the argument goes 
on, to answer the needs of the former 
imperial powers in the changed circum- 
stances of the post-war world. Shorn of 
empire, they could not afford to create 
and sustain levels of welfare high enough 
to solve their own internal contradic- 
tions without finding some viable alter- 
native. The success of neo-colonialism 
is to be judged by the steadily widening 
gap between the living standards of the 
industrialised and the  neo-colonised 
countries. However, the neo-colonial al- 
ene to empire is inherently un- 
stable. 


“ Aid” circulates from the Western 
powers to the elites of the neo-colonial 
territories, and back via them to Western 
industry without benefiting the masses, 
who must eventually rise in revolt 
against their low and stagnant living 
standards. Military aid is, of course, 
rushed to the neo-colonialist puppets, 
but it cannot in the long run help them, 
since it tends to gravitate into the hands 
of the national liberation forces, and 
simply strengthens their challenge. Bit 
by bit, the Western powers will be edged 
out of Africa, Asia and Latin America, 
and forced to face up to the problem 
of shoring up the high parasitic living 
Standards of their own working classes 
in order to save domestic capitalism. 


This is the thesis in outline. The rest 
of the book attempts to lay bare in 
close-up the anatomy and physiology of 
neo-colonialism by “an examination of 
the African case. The style is reminis- 
cent of vintage Universities and Left 
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Review (e.g. “The chairman of both 
CAST and Sierra Leone Selection is 
Mr A. Chester Beatty, who has as col- 
leagues on both boards Messrs E. C. 
Wharton-Tigar, T. H. Bradford and P. J. 
Oppenheimer .. . [who} also sits on 
the board of the Diamond Corporation, 
alongside Mr W. A. Chapple ... Both 
these gentlemen sit together on the 
London Committee of the De Beers Con- 
solidated Mines etc”’), and the 
bibliography strongly suggests author- 
ship by a Marxist economics graduate 
of LSE. The end result of careful com- 
pilation and collation of information 
is a mass of revealing detail, including 
much of relevance to Rhodesia (and the 
role of British industrial and financial 
interests in the country), French Africa 
(and its generally subservient politics), 
the Congo, and so on. 

Up to a point the accumulated data does 
serve to put flesh on the theoretical 
skeleton. It shows clearly enough, for 
example, how the sovereignty of the 
weaker, ex-colonial partner is limited and 
therefore robbed of its essential defin- 
ing attribute, by a neo-colonial relation- 
ship. It sustains the thesis that neo- 
colonialism is conducive to limited wars 
and conflicts which jeopardise the peace 
of the world. 

Where the book is at its weakest is in 
demonstrating the assertion that the 
end of neo-colonialism would seriously 
threaten the maintenance of welfarism 
in the Western world, and thus precipi- 
tate much sharper class conflict than has 
been in evidence in recent times. It is 
true, as Nkrumah shows, that most so- 
called “ aid” from the West in fact bene- 
fits the donor rather than the recipient 
countries in the long run (as I. M. D. 
Little and Mrs J. M. Clifford put it in 
a recent invaluable book*: ‘ Money- 
lenders may benefit their clients, but we 
do not think of them as giving aid”). 
He also obliquely tackles the problem 
of apparently non-neo-colonial countries, 
such as Sweden, whose economic suc- 
cesses do not seem to rely upon the 
up-keep of overseas bases, tied aid, 
and so on; in fact the book documents 
the interests Swedish capital has in joint 
undertakings in neo-colonial countries 
with partners such as the US. 

Again, as a writer (a right-wing Tory 
MP) noted recently in the Daily Tele- 
graph: “It is often argued that coun- 
tries ... which have no military presence 
east of Suez, do very well commercially. 


*International. Aid (Allen and Unwin, 
1965). 
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The truth is that their trade and invest- 
ments ... are protected by Britain.” 
(He goes on: “ This is not a reason for 
quitting the area... [but] for persuad- 
ing other European countries to share 
the burden.”) 


Nkrumah agrees about the common in- 
terests of all the Western capitalist 
countries (despite their disputes over 
the sharing of the spoils) in maintain- 
ing neo-colonialism in the underdevel- 
oped world, but of course he disagrees 
about the desirability of the continuation 
of such a state of affairs. 

The book does not, of course, set out to 
make a depth analysis of neo-capitalism 
as well as neo-colonialism. Fortunately, 
debate on the former is currently im- 
proving both in quantity and quality. 
Outstanding contributions from the 
British side are being made by the New 
Left Review group of writers and by 
successive volumes of Socialist Register, 
edited by John Saville, one-time editor 
of Reasoner and New Reasoner, and 
Ralph Miliband, of LSE. Last year saw 
the publication of Towards Socialism 
by the former in addition to the 1965 
Socialist Register. Both are, I would 
have thought, mandatory acquisitions for 
everyone interested in peace and social- 
ism. 

The latter contains one essay of direct 
relevance to the study of neo-colonialism 
- D. A. Nicholas Jones’ “ Arabia - The 
British Sphere” - and one brilliant and 
seminal analysis of the role of the 
peasantry in social revolutions by 
Hamza Alavi. This is an important es- 
say, and of great value in understanding 
the geneses and subsequent develop- 
ment of peasant movements such as 
the Huks in the Philippines. A number 
of other writers make contributions to 
our understanding of the theory and 
practice of neo-capitalism - Magdoff on 
“ Problems of United States Capitalism,” 
for example, and John Saville and Doro- 
thy Wedderburn on income redistribu- 
tion and the welfare state. 

The last two are able to show easily 
enough that the extent of redistribu- 
tion of wealth in neo-capitalist societies 
has been grossly exaggerated (both by 
the middle-classes, resenting taxation, 
and by the revisionist Labour Party in- 
tellectuals), and that great poverty still 
co-exists with unbelievable concentration 
of property (and income from property) 
in a few hands. In other words, whoever 
neo-colonialism is benefiting in the West- 
ern capitalist societies, it is not the 
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POWERTY 


in large families 


“Existence over long periods at low income level places a 
heavy strain on the parents, particularly when there is apparent 
affluence in society generally. The constant struggle to make ends 
meet can have a harmful effect on the quality of family life and 
subsequently on individual health and achievement. Some of those 
whose earnings are low are also limited in their ability to plan 
their expenditure and manage in the most economical way... 
“There is evidence from recent research that the child in a large 
family is likely to be handicapped in a number of ways and that these 
handicaps are much more marked in poor families. Butler and 
Bonham’s report, Perinatal Mortality (1963), showed that from the 
second child on, there is a steady increase in the perinatal mortality 
rate, and for the fifth and subsequent child the risk is more than 
50% above the average for all births. A London County Council 
report (1961) on school pupils in 1959 showed that children from 
large families are below average for weight and size, and the amount 
by which they are below the average correlates positively with the 
size of the family. 


“Douglas’s study of children born in 1946 (The Home and the 
School, 1964) showed that the child from a large family stands less 
chance than the child of a small family of going to an academically 
successful primary school, and, if he gets to one, less chance of being 
placed in the top stream even when competing with children of the 
same ability. At eleven the chance of getting to a grammar school 
is closely related to family size and, as the Crowther Report showed, 
the probability of leaving school at the minimum leaving age of 15 
rises progressively as the size of the family increases. 


“Jt seems likely that it is the association of poverty with size of 
family which is largely responsible for these disabilities. Poverty 
undermines the health of expectant mothers and, through inadequate 
diet and overcrowding, the health of children. The pressure to leave 
school and start earning at 15 is greatest in families whose normal 
income is insufficient to cover essential needs. 


“The latest report of the National Food Survey (referring to 1962) 
. .. shows that some groups of households in social classes B and C, 
namely those with three children, and with adolescents and children, 
had diets which on average contained significantly less calcium and 
protein than is recommended by the BMA, and one other group of 
households in all social classes, namely those with four or more 


children, had diets which on average contained less calcium, protein 
and energy value than is recommended by the BMA.” 


-from the Child Poverty Action Group’s memorandum to the 
Prime Minister on family poverty. 


Malcolm Caldwell 


Neo-colonialism 


and 
neo-capitalism 


continued from page 5 


poorest, and the end of neo-colonialism 
could hardly sharpen their quarrels with 
present society. 


Towards Socialism is primarily concerned 
with British society, and several lengthy 
pieces, by the editors Perry Anderson 
(a reprinting of his brilliant ‘“ Origins 
of the Present Crisis” plus the sug- 
gestive “Problems of Socialist Stra- 
tegy") and Robin Blackburn (“ The New 
Capitalism”), John Westergaard, Ray- 
mond Williams and Tom Nairn under- 
take an exhaustive scrutiny of the 
chronic malaise of British neo-capital- 
ism. There is little direct mention of the 
relationship of Britain’s crisis to post- 
war changes in the third world, but 
Perry Anderson in the last paragraph 
of his second contribution calls, rather 
lamely and out of the blue, on the 
socialist movements of the West to 
maintain fraternity with the quite differ- 
ent socialist movements of the Afro- 
Asian-Latin American world. 


In an interesting way, the juxtaposition 


of Nkrumah’s book with the two British 
works throws up in glaring perspective 
a deficiency in present socialist thinking 
and _ theorising - the lack of coherent, 
unified theory embracing both neo- 
colonialism and neo-capitalism. To sup- 
ply this deficiency adequately is ob- 
viously a task of the first importance. 


Harry Miller’s The Story of Malaysia had 
the misfortune to appear just after the 
break-up of Malaysia occasioned by the 
secession of Signapore last August. His 
last sentence reads: “And the firmly- 
based cornerstone on which Malaysia 
was built is too solid for the new struc- 
ture to crumble very quickly.” Yes? 

Mr Miller is a journalist, and he makes 
nothing of the concept of neo-colonial- 
ism. His pages show that he accepts at 
face value the propaganda of the British 
government and their partners in Kuala 
Lumpur: he forecast that Malaysia had 
the best chance of any multi-racial 
federation of becoming stable, prosper- 
ous and internationally influential - a 
prediction that suggests wilful suppres- 
sion of the facts and realities, or total 
blindness unbefitting an experienced 
pressman. 

The earlier chapters provide a fairly 
readable and generally reliable back- 
ground history of the region. But what 
we really need for Malaysia and Singa- 
pore is history informed by acquaintance 
with the nature of neo-colonialism and 
the class struggle in south-east Asia: 
it is really staggering, for example, that 
there still isn’t one good historical analy- 
sis of the so-called ‘“ Emergency” of 
1948 to 1960. Any research student in- 
terested please apply. 


HOUSMANS SALE 
‘s still going on 


Big selection of books at half price and less, stationery bargains 


half-price calendars etc. 


Open Monday to Saturday 9.30 am - 6 pm, Wednesday to 8 pm 
SPECIAL MAIL ORDER OFFERS FOR 10s POST FREE, EITHER 


A 6 assorted “ peace” paperbacks 
B 6 assorted religious paperbacks 
C 12 “ War on Want” titles 


D Stationery cabinet and 8 ball- 
points 

E Two 8s 6d children’s stencil sets 

F Four Gi Puffin books (state 
age 
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Rod Prince 


BRITAIN’S 


Two days before Christmas a memoran. 
dum was sent to the Prime Minister, 
signed by over forty people working in 
the field of social welfare. It urged him 
to initiate action to help an estimated 
half-million children in poor families. 


The signatories to the memorandum in- 
cluded professors of sociology, social 
administration, medicine, psychiatry and 
education, child welfare and family ser- 
vice workers, and writers on welfare sub- 
jects. The memorandum was prepared by 
the Child Poverty Action Group. 


The memorandum presented new evi- 
dence about the amount of poverty in 
Britain today, drawing on the findings 
of a report by Professors Peter Town- 
send and Brian Abel-Smith, The Poor and 
the Poorest.* This report showed that 
between 1953/4 and 1960, the proportion 
of the population living on an income 
below or only just above the National 
Assistance scale increased. As many as 
30% of these people were children, and 
in 1960, about two-thirds of a million 
children were living in households with 
incomes below the scale rates. 


For more recent years, information is 
not yet available; but there is no reason 
to suppose that this poverty has dimin- 
ished. On July 26, 1965, a parliamentary 
answer from the Ministry of Labour 
said that there were 150,000 to 200,000 
families where earned income was below 
NAB scales. Sixty thousand children 
were estimated to be living in families 
where the wage-earner was unemployed, 
and thus receiving a restricted National 
Assistance allowance. With other cate- 
gories of restricted income, the memo- 
randum concluded that at least half a 
million children, and probably many 
more, were living in poor families. 


The memorandum went on to describe 
the effects of poverty, showing that 
children in large families living on a low 
income suffered various health and edu- 
cational difficulties. It proposed help for 
these families, by one of two possible 
ways: increasing family allowances, or 
modifying child tax allowances. 

One of the more remarkable statements 
in the memorandum, which is in line 
with the findings of much social research 
in the last few years, was that the assist- 
ance provided at the moment benefited 
well-to-do families more than poor 
families, because tax allowances increase 
as income increases. The memorandum 
recommended that the system be re-or- 
ganised to help poor families, either by 
abolishing tax allowances altogether and 
replacing them with a family allowance 
which would be the same for all in- 
comes, or by putting the income tax 
machinery into reverse for people whose 
allowances exceed their income. Under 
the present system, these allowances 
were “wasted”; the memorandum pro- 
posed that the income tax should pay 
people who are in this position. 

The delegation which presented the 
memorandum to the Prime Minister was 
cordially received, but Mr Wilson could 
not promise early action. There was a 
review of the social security and welfare 
services going on, and action would have 
to wait on the completion of this review. 
This week I asked Mr A. F. Philp, chair- 
man of the Child Action Poverty Group, 
if he had been given any hint of when 
the review would be complete; he said 
that it could be “ quite some time,” and 
different parts of it might be going on 
for a year or more. 

The action group is now making efforts 
to keep this problem before the public, 
to alert statutory authorities to their re- 
sponsibilities, and generally press for 
action. It will provide speakers to other 
bodies, and intends to publish a monthly 
newsletter giving information about the 
problem and news of its campaign. It 
needs members and supporters. 


*(Bell, occasional papers on Social Ad- 
ministration No 17.) 


POOR 


Mr Philp said that press coverage had 
been generally helpful. Certain papers 
had raised the issue of whether we 
needed welfare services which were 
geared to the needs of people in diffi- 
culty, or whether there should be general 
preventive services available to every- 
body, as the group was suggesting. A 
few people had written to the group 
to say that people with large families 
deserved what they got; but he did not 
consider them too important. In fact, 
this point is met in the memorandum, 
which urges that assistance in family 
planning should be made more freely 
available within the National Health 
Service, and argues that it is wrong “to 
try to discourage parents from having 
more children by penalising those al- 
ready born.” 


Nevertheless, it will probably require a 
sustained campaign to ensure that the 
government gives this scheme the 
priority it deserves. It requires legislation 
- a Finance Bill for any tax changes, and 
an amendment to the Family Allowances 
Act for any changes there - and it will 
cost money, although the scheme could 
partly be financed by redistributing the 
present allowances from  well-otf to 
poor. These are not insuperable prob- 
lems; nor can it be accepted as a really 
Satisfactory answer that action must 
await the result of the social services 
review. We are entitled to know which 
sections of the review would be inter- 
fered with by the changes the Child 
Poverty Action Group recommends. 


There are two shocking things about the 
background to this campaign. One is 
that factual information about the ex- 
tent of poverty in Britain is hard to come 
by and out of date. The other is the ex. 
tent of the poverty which has been 
disclosed. The statements in the memo- 
randum Bive us a quite different picture 
of Britain today than we get as a gen- 
eral impression from advertisements, the 
fashion, holiday and entertainment pages 
of our newspapers, and loose talk about 
an “affluent” society. As Michael Har- 
rington and others have pointed out 
about America, the more wealthy society 
is in general, the more neglected are 
the poor. Despite our “ welfare state,” 
this is something we should think about 
here as well. 


Inquiries about the Child Poverty Action 
Group should be addressed to Mr A. F. 
Philp, Family Service Unit, 207 Maryle- 
bone Road, London N.W.1. 
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SOUTH AFRICA: Fischer on trial 


The trial of Abram Fischer, the former 
leading Johannesburg lawyer who has 
been defence counsel for many South 
African political prisoners, began in 
Johannesburg on Wednesday of last 
week. 


Fischer jumped bail of £5,000 in January 
last year and was free for nine months. 
He is born of an old respected Afri- 
kaans family. His grandfather was Prime 
Minister of the Orange River Colony 
(now the Orange Free State) and parti- 
cipated in the National Convention of 
1908 and 1909 where the formation of 
the Union of South Africa was discussed. 
His father was a Judge President of the 
Orange Free State and his wife was a 
niece of General Smuts. 


With such a family background, Fischer 
could have risen to a highly respected 
and powerful position in South Africa. 
Instead he chose to work against South 
Africa’s apartheid policies. He was de- 
fence counsel for men like Mandela and 
Sisulu. Now he is charged with mem- 
bership of the Communist Party, taking 
part in its activities, furthering its aims, 
fraud, using false identity papers and 
conspiring to commit sabotage. 


On the first day of the preliminary 
hearing, the prosecutor claimed that 
money for subversion entered South 
Africa through the Defence and Aid 
Fund, the Institute of Race Relations 


Seven held 
in Durban 


Four people were detained by security 
police in Durban on January 27. It is 
believed they are being held under the 
180-days detention law. The security 
police refused to make any comment. 


Ten days before these arrests, three 
other people were detained in Durban. 
Their detention is thought to be con- 
nected with a sabotage case against Fred 
Carnesen, a former member of the pro- 
vincial council and editor of a left-wing 
newspaper. 

One of the detainees, Albie Sachs, who 
served a 168-day record sentence for a 
white person detained under the 90 days 
detention law, is to have a book pub- 
lished in May by Harvill Press, London. 
It comprises letters and notes he wrote 
during and about his imprisonment, col- 
lected by his father. 


South Africa: in brief 


A reader’s letter in the Johannesburg 
Star (December 7) complains about a 
ban put by South African Minister of 
Justice, Mr Vorster, on Mrs Jean Hill, 
a woman who has worked for the De- 
fence and Aid Fund, trying to ensure 
that legal aid is available for anyone who 
faces political charges. The letter des- 
cribes her as a teacher and a Christian. 
Vorster’s ban forbids her to leave Dur- 
ban, to attend any political or social 
gathering and to teach, publish or be 
quoted in any publication. 

She cannot appeal to the courts. The 
decision of the Minister of Justice is 
final. The letter asks that she be brought 
before a court and either be proved 
guilty or have her name cleared. 


The South African Federation of Women 
has sent a duputation to the Bantu Com- 
missioner in Johannesburg to protest 
about the way in which the pass laws 
are being implemented. 


Bram Fischer’s son-in-law, Mr Anthony 
Eastwood, has had to leave South Africa 
for Rhodesia. The South African authori- 
ties refused to renew his temporary 
alien’s permit. 

Ann Harris, the widow of John Harris, 
who was executed in April for the 
Johannesburg station bombing, is to 
leave South Africa in March to settle 
in England. 

Security police have requested the Johan- 
nesburg Film Society to supply them 
with a full list of members and their 
addresses. 

More than 72 South Africans have signed 
up as mercenaries to fight with the US 
forces in Vietnam. They were formerly 
mercenaries in the Congo. 

Mr Vorster, the South African Minister 
of Justice, will open a youth congress in 
Pretoria in October of this year. The 
congress is to make sure that South 
African youth “thinks constructively 


about the problems of race relations.” 


and Christian Action. Christian Action 
later denied this charge. 

On January 28, Mrs Lesley Scherm- 
brucker was sentenced to 300 days’ im- 
prisonment for refusing to give evidence 
for the prosecution at Fischer’s trial. 
She is already held under the 180-day 
detention law. Her husband is serving 
a five-year sentence. 

Miss Doreen Tucker, another 180-day de- 
tainee, was called as a state witness. 
She gave evidence of meetings which 
Fischer attended at her house. She said 
that Canon Collins had contacted her 
and asked her to distribute Christian 
Action funds in South Africa. She said 
that, so far as she knew, the funds were 
not being used for subversion. 

On the night before the trial began, 
members of Anti-Apartheid, including 
many banned South Africans, started a 
four-day vigil outside South Africa House 
in London. 


Strachan guilty 


In Durban, on January 26, Harold 
Strachan was found guilty of perjury 
and causing publication of false infor- 
mation about prison conditions in South 
Africa. The following day he was sen- 
tenced to two and a half years’ im- 
prisonment. He was released on bail of 
£1,000 pending an appeal. 

Strachan wrote three articles for the 
Rand Daily Mail outlining his experi- 
ences in the various prisons in which 
he had spent a three-year sentence for 
conspiring to commit sabotage. Three 
other people - a former prison warder 
and two African ex-convicts - are in 
prison on similar charges after publica- 
tion of their experiences in the Rand 


Anti-Communist 
‘Sobukwe law’ 
extended 


A bill introduced in the South African 
House of Assembly by Minister of Jus- 
tice, Mr Vorster, provides that the law 
under which Robert Sobukwe, the former 
leader of the banned Pan-African Con. 
gress, has been detained for nearly three 
years is to be extended after June 30, 
its present expiry date. 

The Guardian (January 26) reports that 
this law - known as “the Sobukwe 
clause” because it was first introduced 
by Vorster in 1963 to keep Sobukwe in 
prison - empowers the minister to de- 
tain a person after the expiry of his 
sentence if he considers the person will 
further the aims and objects of Com- 
munism after his release. It has to be 
renewed by parliament every year. 
Sobukwe is the only known detainee 
under the provision. 

Mr Vorster also gave notice of a bill to 
disqualify persons officially named by 
the government as Communists or con- 
victed under the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act from practising as advo- 
cates, attorneys, notaries, or convey- 
ancers. 


Chinese science 


A study of Chinese scientific and en- 
gineering manpower, published in the 
US on January 26, claims that China 
will take 20-30 years to catch up scienti- 
fically with the other advanced nations. 
In 1949, when the Communists took 
over, China did not even produce an as- 
pirin. In 1964, 400 scientists were esti- 
mated to be working on nuclear research 
in Chinese institutions. Work is being 
done on rocket development as well as 
nuclear power for weapons production. 
The report says the Chinese government 
has. sacrified scientific excellence to 
“nolitical dogmatism.” The loss of 
Russian help has also slowed down 
scientific development. 


Radioactive rain 


The Ministry of Scientific Research in 
Bonn said on January 26 that it could 
offer no explanation for a recent sharp 
rise in the radioactivity of rain over 
Munich. 

The radioactivity count rose sharply in 
October last year and was still high in 
eee It had not reached danger 
evel. 


Daily Mail. Another person is being tried 
in Johannesburg. 


Suspended sentence 


Twelve months of an 18 months’ sen- 
tence imposed on Sheila Weinberg, a 
19-year-old student, for a contravention 
of the Suppression of Communism Act 
was suspended on appeal in the Pretoria 
Supreme Court. 

Last September, Miss Weinberg was sen- 
tenced to 18 months by a Johannesburg 
Regional Court for painting the letters 
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ANC (African National Congress) on a 
bridge. The appeal judge said that the 
girl’s youth, the influence of her environ- 
ment on her outlook, the minor nature 
of her crime, the fact that she had 
been “used” by others and the deter- 
rent effect of a suspended sentence on 
a person of her age, all contributed to 
make special circumstances which war- 
ranted the suspension of her sentence. 
She will be released on condition that 
she is not convicted or imprisoned for 
any similar crime for the next three 
years. 


ES seat SST 


OUTSIDE BROADCASTING HOUSE 


Ten minutes after the London Committee of 100 had left this 
coffin outside Broadcasting House in London, it was taken inside the 
building. The coffin symbolised the “death of the public’s freedom 
to know the truth”; about 25 Committee supporters were protesting 
at the BBC’s decision not to screen the film about nuclear war, “ The 
War Game.” During the demonstration, on January 29, a deputation 
handed in a letter for Sir Hugh Greene, Director-General of the BBC. 


(Photo: Graham Keen.) 


Prostitution and the Pentagon. 3 


Four US soldiers stationed at Ankhe, 
South Vietnam, have been charged with 
illegally possessing narcotics. Twenty 
more are under investigation for the 
same offence. The drug they are suspec- 
ted of using is probably marijuana. 


A New York Times report (January 27) 
says that until the US soldiers began 
arriving in Ankhe on September 12, it 
“was a sleepy Vietnamese hamlet .. .” 
Now it is a boom town. It continues: 


“In shacks made of palm fronds and 
flattened beer cans, GIs are offered 
beer, bar girls, costumed dolls with 
exaggerated bosoms, steam-hose car- 
washes, and Vietnamese geegaws... 
There are now 61 bars and 511 bar 
girls.” 


United States and Saigon government 
authorities hope to open an amusement 
centre near the village next month. This 
will have 48 bars with eight girls each. 
All other bars in the village will be 
closed down. 

The centre will have a wire fence around 
it and only one entrance, to make things 
easier for the local police. The bar girls, 
many of whom are prostitutes, will be 
examined regularly by South Vietnamese 
medical teams assisted by American 
doctors. The Americans realise that 
quasi-official prostitution will not be 
popular in the United States, but they 
consider it the only practical alterna- 
tive to rampant venereal disease. 


On January 21 an American sailor who 
had been jailed for refusing to remove 


a nuclear disarmament symbol from his 
work uniform was courtmartialled for 
the second time in a month. He was 
charged with refusing to attend rehabi- 
litation courses, and sentenced to six 
months’ confinement and a bad conduct 
discharge - the maximum sentence. 


The sailor, James Gilbert, maintained 
that he had committed no crime and 
was not in need of rehabilitation. He in- 
tends to fast in protest at the severity 
of his sentence. 

s s e 


Last week, President Johnson pro 
posed a $2.3 billion programme to rebuild 
entire slum neighborourhoods in Ameri- 
can cities. This new programme would 
co-ordinate all available housing and 
social efforts, and could involve as many 
as 100,000 persons at a time. 


The President also asked Congress for 
a law to ban racial discrimination in 
the sale or rental of all housing, and 
money to help poor families pay for 
their rented homes. 


The New York Times has expressed 
doubts as to whether the programme 
can be achieved as long as the US con- 
tinues to spend very large sums on the 
war in Vietnam. 

* e s 


On January 25, Kentucky became the 
first US state south of the Mason-Dixon 
line to pass a civil rights law. A bill 
outlawing racial discrimination was 
eps by the state senate by 36 votes 
o 1. 
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Reality, reality 


Tom McGrath 


In the first part of his review of 
the winter, 1965, “Tulane Drama 
Review’s ” special issue on Happen- 
ings, Tom McGrath last week out- 
lined the ideas and practice of the 
new American theatre that has 
produced new art forms such as 
Happenings, Events, Random Plays 
and so on. In this concluding article, 
he takes a more critical look at the 
new theatre and the attitudes and 
theories of one of its originators - 
the composer, John Cage - whose 
public statements often make him 
appear as the antithesis of the 
“committed ”’ artist. 


What is most striking about the Hap- 
penings and variations on same, des- 
cribed in the Tulane Drama Review is 
their dissimilarity from the theories ex- 
pounded in the same issue by John Cage 
and Michael Kirby. 


Firstly, by comparison with Cage’s nimble 
imagination, the creative faculties of 
the men who thought up the Happen- 
ings described seem very ponderous in- 
deed - even corny. Although reading 
about Happenings can never hope to 
Match up to actually experiencing them 
in all their speed and surprise, I think 
I would have been very bored had I 
attended amy of them. The Happening 
makers of Tulane use extremely pon- 
derous techniques to achieve, in my 
opinion, very little. (There is not space 
here to argue this out with examples. 
Descriptive examples of Happenings 
would go on for pages.) The ambiguous 
Zen humour that made much of the new 
music enjoyable is sadly lacking. This 
is not, however, a criticism of the Hap- 
pening in itself, only of those particular 
appening-makers, 


o™ 
The Happening in itself? I don€- see 
anything wrong with it. It is so free a 
form that it opens up all sorts of 
new creative possibilities. I think we 
should be glad of it. What I don’t like, 
however, is the attitude which says “the 
Happening is born, the theatre is dead.” 
This of course takes us back to John 
Cage and his conviction that ordinary, 
everyday life is superior to any work 


D. J. Enright 


and more 


of art. To get his own creations as near 
to the everyday as possible, he delved in- 
to random techniques and so on. Un- 
fortunately, what he and the new theatre 
people actually create is exactly the 
opposite of everyday life. (I should stress 
again here that many people working in 
the new theatre are not working within 
Cage’s aesthetic - whether they think 
they are or not. With one exception, 
the Ilappenings, Random Plays, and so 
on, described in Tulane are extremely 
structured.) Take, for example, Cage’s 
Four Minutes Thirty Three Seconds com- 
position: 

The audience comes into the concert 
hall. The musicians come on to the 
stage. A large clock ticks out the dura- 
tion of the composition. During that 
time, no music is played. The audience 
is supposed to experience the sounds of 
the world around them as the “ music” 
they should dig. But do they? 


In the first place, are the audience in- 
formed of what is going to happen be- 
forehand? Do they know what to listen 
for? Obviously not. The musicians are 
all part of the Zen number. So what 
the audience experiences is a funny 
situation in a concert hall - something 
completely artificial and completely 
structured by Cage’s joke. Similarly, 
LaMonte Young says of his “ butterfly ” 
composition (in which a butterfly is al- 
lowed to fly around the hall until it 
escapes): “Isn’t it wonderful if some- 
one listens to something he is ordinarily 
supposed to look at?” Who’s listening? 
The audience is just sitting there think- 
ing - look, a butterfly! These moderns! 
So long as they keep on presenting com- 
positions of some kind or another, Cage 
et al are stuck with what they would 
regard as the artificial and outmoded art 
situation. The point is, of course, that 
when a man goes to the theatre or the 
concert hall, no-one can say he is going 
into an unreal situation. A Beethoven 
symphony or a Thelonious Monk con- 
cert are just as much a part of reality 
as Cage’s non-silent silence or Young’s 
butterfly. And Beethoven and Monk have 
this advantage over silence and butter- 
flies - you can't see and hear them every 
other day. That is why we go to ex- 
perience what we call art: it’s an aspect 
of reality we don’t experience too often. 
So are Cage’s far-out concerts and I 


POETRY OF THE THIRTIES 


“We are the future. The last fight let us face.” 


At any rate, our verses 


Could never sound as silly 


As a lot of these... 


Although we face our last fight 
Too. Distantly defending 
What we can’t believe in 


Against what other people can. 
So in Vietnam a village blazes, 
Language fizzles out in London, 


An Asian marshal makes a millionaire 
(Private weakness is our tower of strength), 
Where money talks, but doesn’t care 


To speak to peasants. Old morality 
Retires, yet indignation’s active still 
At trespass in the untilled sky, 


And - and take as said 


The things we say to indicate 


That we're not Red. 


You can’t write poetry 


About all this - can hardly 
Bear to think about it even. 


Which saves us from the shame 
Of looking silly in the future. 
Let’s hope our silence wins us fame. 


reality 


like them for that reason: Cage’s silence 
composition necessarily implies all the 
music-sounds creations and performances 
that have preceded it down through the 
ages. The experience he projects at the 
audience is a subtle and interesting one, 
an - dare I say it - artistic experience. 
Cage’s error is in separating something 
he calls art from something he calls 
reality. If reality means anything, it is 
the sum total - everything we have ex- 
perienced, have knowledge of, and every- 
thing we don’t. You can’t get anything 
inferior to reality. All you ever get is 
reality, reality and more reality. What 
we do have some criterion for judging 
is validity and non-validity. 


Cage encourages people to open their 
senses up to the ordinary that is often 
bypassed. I think this is a good thing. 
Sit on the underground some time and 
experience the journey as if it was a 
theatrical production of sight and sound 
specially put on for you. You hear the 
train whirring and throbbing. You see 
all those different interesting human 
characters. You notice things you have 
not noticed before - lights reflected in 
glass, and so on. Altogether, your under- 
ground trip to work in the morning can 
be peaceful and intercsting if you apply 
Cage’s approach. But Cage goes a Hittle 
bit further... 


“The attitude that I take is that 
everyday life is more interesting than 
forms of celebration, when we become 


Norman Williams 


aware of it. That when is when our 
intentions go down to zero. Then sud- 
denly you notice that the world is 
magical.” 


When our intentions go down to zero. 
Possible example: three white men are 
kicking and beating a black man. You, 
intentions at zero, are standing by watch- 
ing. You intend to do nothing about it. 
You are thinking, maybe, look at the 
swift movement of that foot, the sur- 
prise clash of textures when it hits the 
black flesh, the spurt of blood - the 
world is magical. 


Cage does imply with his general air of 
detachment that we should accept reality 
as it is. But again, he gets trapped in 
contradictions. Why isn’t he going around 
with no intentions? Why does he have 
to keep making that music of his and 
giving those quick thinking interviews? 
Precisely because he has intentions. He 
can’t escape them. Once he faces up to 
that fact, he is bound to ask “ why 
this particular intention rather than 
another?” And once he asks questions 
like that he has to start passing value 
judgments. He is involved in exactly the 
same decision quandaries as everyone 
else, but it would be difficult to get 
him to admit it. 


Cage once made the notorious remark 
that there is just the right amount of 


continued opposite 


The poet as neutral 


About the House by W. H. Auden (Faber 
and Faber, 15s.) 


Poems by Christopher Caudwell (Law- 
rence and Wishart, 25s.) 


By October 1938 W. H. Auden had de- 
cided that the individual was now 
powerless to avert a disastrous war 
which would destroy Western Europe, 
and consequently went to New York 
where, in September 1939, he identified 
himself imaginatively with the Austrian 
poet Rilke. Thus, reviewing his Wartime 
Letters, he wrote: 


“Tf one defines experience as that 
which illuminates the understanding 
and releases the creative power, then 
for Rilke the War (1914-18) was no 
experience at all.” 


Now an American citizen, Auden lives 

half the year in America, half “in 

neutral Austria,” and the most import- 

ant poem in this his latest volume looks 

across the Iron Curtain with a distant 
but not hostile glance: 

... from Loipersbach 
to the Bering Sea not a living stock- 
broker, 
and church attendance is frowned 


upon 

like visiting brothels (but the chess 
and physics 

are still the same). We shall bury 


you 
and dance at the wake, say her chiefs: 
that, says Reason 
is unlikely. But to most people 
I’m the wrong colour: 
And the too jocular title of another 
poem - “Grub First, Then Ethics 
(Brecht)”’ - shows that Auden still be- 
lieves a government’s colour much less 
important than its ability to promote 
the basic human needs. 
Auden has long feared the drives to- 
wards chaos and destruction which he 
traces back to the processes of human 
birth. Hence the poem “ Volcanoes” and 
the tribute to Hekla in “Iceland Revi- 
sited” need to be read as further re- 
ferences to the untamed force which 
Hindus personalise as the goddess Kali, 
the destroyer. 
Auden now- values such checks upon 
nature as church going and tradition: 
(Maybe when just now 
Kirchstetten prayed for its dead, 
only I 
remembered Franz Joseph the Unfor- 
tunate, who danced 
once in eighty-six years and never 
used the telephone.) ; 


At the same time he still expects the 
chaos of a new Dark Ages, using the 
Spenglerian term Abendldinder for the 
people of the West. (Spengler’s master- 
piece The Decline of the West would 
have been rendered more accurately had 
it appeared as The Going Under of the 
Evening Land - Abendland.) 


The first twelve poems have a loose rela- 
tion to Auden's daily life, and are hence 
not uniformly eloquent - never to be 
dull shows a lack of taste. However his 
mind always demands attention, while 
the poem addressed to the memory of 
Louis MacNeice is among his most 
powerful. 


When he wishes to be, Auden is very 
funny - and America provides “On the 
Circuit,” a plausible and _ consistently 
witty account of his feelings as a lecturer 
to the culture hungry: 


And daily, seven days a week, 
Before a local sense has jelled, 
From talking-site to talking-site 
Am jet-or-prop-propelled. 

* * * 


For most of the 1930s Auden had sup- 
ported the political left, seeing friend- 
ship with Russia as the essential basis 
of collective security - but came to be 
condemned by the distinguished Com- 
munist critic Christopher Caudwell for 
failing to jettison his “anarchic” and 
“ bourgeois ” imagination. 


Caudwell’s own poems are therefore of 
intellectual interest as being an attempt 
to confine himself to classless poetry. 
Accordingly he composed rather angry 
poems on love in the manner of Donne 
and the darker sonnets of Shakespeare, 
oe eee: themes being philosophy and 
eath. 


Obvious political references are few, the 
poems being transitional, i.e. earlier than 
his politically committed literary criti- 
cism. Hence his best poem, “ The Coal,” 
is devoted to the subject of the redirec- 
tion of his sexual energy into the service 
of a wider (political) end: 


I choose to spend it on my comrades: 
choose 

To lavish it on ignorant citizens. 

I choose to warm with this hard- 
wrested gem 

The conversations of the draughty 
streets. 


Norman Williams is at present complet- 
ing a study of the work of Christopher 
Isherwood. tig 


Richard Gilbert 
It's a long way 


Scene: smoke-room of Hull pub in area 
of decrepit terraced houses. Two women 
are sipping black and tan. They invite 
us nearer the coal fire. It has been rain- 
ing for what seems 14 hours. The older 
woman asks: “ What party is this Gott 
from?” “ He is an independent. He does 
not belong to any of the main parties. 
He is standing on the issue of Vietnam.” 
“You mean he’s the Liberal.” ‘ No, 
you see, he is quite independent. He 
wants to see peace in Vietnam.” “ Then 
what the hell is he?” “ He’s - I suppose 
you might say he’s nothing.” “Then 
he’s my man. I’m bloody nothing too.” 


Council estate. The loudspeaker vans are 
touring the area. Labour men in Jaguars 
with red rosettes on the bonnet swarm 
around. Toby Jessel’s Tory bunnies open 
doors and invite voters to have their 
palms gripped for a few seconds by 
Toby. ‘I’m Toby Jessel. Is there any- 
thing you want to ask me?” They think 
- yes, you great nurd, why don’t you 
stand still for a few minutes? What they 
say is: “I don’t think so, thank you.” 
We ring the door-bell. A Rabelaisian, 
grey-haired woman of 55 opens the door. 
“Hello, we are from Mr Gott, the inde- 
pendent candidate who is standing on 
the issue of Vietnam.” “ Hey, Lil, come 
here. It’s one of them election people.” 
Lil comes to the door with four other 
girls - all seem of voting age. ‘‘ These 
are all my daughters. We've all got the 
vote. They've brought my grand-children 
around.” “ Well, I hope we can rely on 
ou all to vote for Gott - the man who 
as his priorities in the right order.” 
< Look, dear, we’re not interested in this 
politics game: we don’t usually vote.” 
“But if we get an impressive vote for 
Gott, it will make people realise that 
Hull is concerned about what is going on 
in Vietnam.” ‘“ What would he do for 
us?” “ Well, for a start he wants to cut 
our defence bill by 50% and the money 
saved will be used to improve housing, 
education and hospitals.” “Is he very 
old?” “No. As a matter of fact he’s 
the youngest candidate.” “Let's have a 
look at him then. I’l] see if we might 
vote for him.” I take out from my pocket 
the election address with picture of 
Gott on it. The matriarch looks closely 
at the picture, shows it to her daughters, 
then cackles: “I’d rather feel him than 
feel hungry.” 


* . * 


Middle-class semi-detacheds. Gnomes in 
garden. Plenty of Tory posters. The bell 
has chimes: a woman in her apron opens 
the door: “Good morning. I am from 
Gott - the independent candidate in this 
election who wants to see peace in Viet- 
nam.” “Sorry, dear, It’s got nothing to 
do with me. I’m just the housekeeper. 
The mister is out at the moment. He 
won’t be back until this evening.” “ But 
do you live in this area?” “Oh yes - 
I live round the corner.” “ Then you have 
the vote. So perhaps I could tell you 
something about Gott.” “No. I don’t 
want to talk politics in th> mister’s 
house. It’s nothing to do with me. Good 
morning.” 


* * * 


Three houses down. The door-knocker 
is a serpent’s face. I bang it. Ascetic 
lady opens door. “ Yes?” “Good morn- 
ing. I’m from Gott the independent can- 
didate in this election who is fighting on 
peace in Vietnam.” “No, I’m sorry. I 
am not voting in this election.” “ Why’s 
that? Perhaps you are tired of the party 
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hacks. What about giving an independent 
a chance - a man who isn’t tied to a party 
machine?” “No, I’m afraid it’s out of 
the question. You see, the heavenly 
bodies forbid it.” ‘‘Why's that?” “ The 
heavenly bodies tell me what is right 
and what is wrong and they say I must 
not vote in this election. I can’t go 
against the heavenly bodies, can I?” 
“No, I suppose not. Goodbye.” I run 
down the path before the serpent be 


comes live. 
o » s 


Back among the terraced houses. I knock 
on an open door. An old dog is scratching 
against it. I knock again and a man of 
60 in braces and a striped shirt comes 
to the door: “ Hello. I’m canvassing in 
this area on behalf of the independent 
candidate who is standing for peace in 
Vietnam - Gott.” ‘“‘Oh, aye. I’ve heard 
about him. I liked what he said on tele- 
vision the other night about Vietnam. 
The Yanks have got no damned business 
poking their noses in all over the world.” 
“Of course, Gott is standing on other 
issues too. He wants to see more money 
spent on housing and less on weapons 
of mass-destruction.” ‘‘ He’s against that 
Wilson is he?” “Yes. His group _ be- 
lieves that Mr Wilson is wrong in what 
he and the government are saying about 
Vietnam and supporting the Americans 
there.” “I tell you something. I hate 
that Wilson. Look what he’s done in 
Rhodesia.” “ Well, Gott is in favour of a 
much firmer line on Rhodesia. He be 
lieves that sanctions alone will not bring 
down Smith.” “I don’t mean that. I mean 
what the hell does that Wilson think 
he’s doing punishing those whites out in 
Rhodesia. It’s a scandal. Spending all that 
money to harm the whites. They are on 
our side you know. I don’t know what’s 
worse, the Yanks in Vietnam or Wilson 
in Rhodesia.” “ Well, let me leave you 
with some of Gott’s leaflets. Then you 
can make up your mind.” So who needs 
consistency? 
. s * 


Around the corner in a similar terrace. 
“Hello. I’m from the independent can- 
didate Gott.” “Oh, can you come back 
another time? I’ve got to go out and get 
some water.” “Out where?” ‘“ We don’t 
have water indoors here. None of these 
houses do. Does your candidate have 
anything to say about that?” “ Yes. He 
wants to see more money spent on con- 
structive things like housing and educa- 
tion and much less on weapons and de- 
fence. He's fighting this election mainly 
on the issue of Vietnam.” “I'll think 
about Vietnam, dear, when I’ve got some- 
where decent to live. Excuse me.” 
s . + 


The Freedom Folk Club has a special 
evening in aid of Radical Alliance. The 
songs range from local ethnic to current 
protest. One singer spends five minutes 
explaining the story of his song. It’s 
about a mother who kills her twins with 
a pen-knife. The actual songs seems to 
last only three minutes. Whenever there 
is a protest song one man at the back 
of the hall attempts to lead his own 
chorus. Whatever the song, his chorus 
goes: “ Wilson is a bastard.” At last 
he gets his way at the end of We Shall 
Overcome. Young girls at the back have 
pinned Gott leaflets to their dresses. The 
compére has a huge rattle which he 
swings around his head to get silence 
when he wants it. Gott gives a ten 
minute pep talk in the middle of the 
evening. I suppose he’s right - none of 
the other candidates are interested in 
Bob Dylan or folk music. It’s that sort 
of campaign. I can’t imagine Jessel with 
his sheepskin sisters or McNamara with 
his machine men going near a folk-club. 


The odds are slipping. The bookie next 
door to the Radical Alliance head-quar- 
ters began by offering 10 to 1 against 
Gott reaching a thousand or over. As 
more supporters arrived from all over 
the country they place their half-crowns. 
The odds shorten - 8 to 1, then 6 to 1. 
They hold at 5 to 1. The bookie cleans 
up a tidy sum. We all lose. 


We drive away from Hull the morning 
after the poll. A grey shroud still covers 
the city. In the car someone says: “ Well, 
at least the beer was good. And the 
people too, I suppose.” 
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Coming events 


CONWAY HALL HUMANIST CENTRE, Tuesday 
February 8 at 7.30 pm. Madeleine Simms 
peed discussion on Education and Indoctrina- 
on. 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GB. Sunday February 6, 
8 pm. 2 Soho Square, Wl. ‘‘ Background to 
Modern Turkey."’ 

Thursday February 10, Lecture Room, 52 
Clapham High Street, SW4. Debate and dis- 
cussion with speaker from Movement for 
Colonial Freedom. 

Sunday February 13, 8 pm 
Wl. ‘‘ Freud and Marxism."’ 
cussion. 


POETSPEAK: Alex Trocchi, Lee Harwood, Ed 
Dorn, etc. Chenil Galleries, Kings Road, Chel- 
sea. Thursday 10 February, 8 pm. 3s 6d. 


“THE ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL in_ the 
Society of Friends.’’ Speaker Muriel Putz. 
Friends House, Euston Road, NWl. Sunday 
February 6 at 6.30 pm. 


Holidays 


CORNWALL. 2 berth gipsy caravan. 1 only. 
Beautiful secluded site. Everything for use 
except linen. Gas ckg, fire, lights. Room for 
tent. 6 gns per week. July 7 - August bookd. 
Janet Gibbs, Lamorna, Penzance. 


Personal 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
ae International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
x. 


. 2 Soho Square, 
Questions, dis- 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly 
and cheaply. 50 size 20in x 1t5in 57s 6d post 
free. Quotations on request, five-day delivery 
service. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Lon- 
don Ni (TER 4473). 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate, reliable. 
Send small urine sample and two guineas fee. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NW68. 
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STUDENTS. Form a London University Peace 
Pledge Union group. Box 421. 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. _ Voluntary 
workers always needed at Peace News office 
10 am to 6 pm especially Wednesday (to 9 
pm) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London Nt}. 


Publications 


IDEALISTS. Read and enjoy ‘‘ Love Knows No 
Frontiers '’ 2s 6d PO: Terry Plant, 56 High- 
land Road, Torquay. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


LITERATURE FOR PEACE CAMPAIGNERS. 
Peace Packets. a comprehensive literature 
service, provides the latest publications of 
many organisations. 20s a year - start now. 
Housmans (the Peace News booksellers) 5 
Caledonian Road, London NI. 


TRIBUTE TO BURNS in ‘“‘ Day by Day"’ (8d 
plus postage). Anti-war news, constructive 
acifist commentary on British and overseas 
P enneniaces 141 Woolacombe Road, SE3. 
VIEWS - the new journal of the new left. 
Subscriptions: 20s, $4 per annum, and equiva- 
lent in other currencies from 2a Ranulf Road, 
London NW2. 


Accommodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large, 
newly decorated, with balcony, in mansion 
flat. Use of kitchen and bathrooom. Vegetarian 
only, CHIswick 3565. 


For sale 

VIETNAM POSTERS now available: ‘' Vietnam: 
Stop the bombing, start negotiating’ (2 
colours, 20in x i15in) 1s post free. ‘‘ End 


Vietnam War Now” self adhesive strip (15in 
x 5in) Is 3d post free. Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni for all poster printing. 


Wanted 


TWO OIL PAINTINGS: ‘'' Fenham Carr'’ and 
‘* Oatlands Farm,"’ signed ‘‘ M P-W."’ Box 422. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


4 February, Friday 


BRISTOL 6. 7 pm. 9 Cossins Road. Officers 
conference report by Win Peters. PPU. 


DORKING. 8 pm. Dorking Friends Meeting 
House, South Street. Ron Bailey: ‘ Freedom and 
Democracy in Education.'* YCND. 


LONDON Nl. 7.30 pm. 5 Caledonian Road. 
London Region YCND meeting. 


LONDON SW6. 7.30 pm. Town Hall, 
on immigration. Radical Alliance. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
hes of Christian Group of Committee of 


Forum 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world eace followed, at 
Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane, 
by refreshments, talk (Fr. Jacques Coupet, 
OP, on ‘** Newman and his ttmes"’) and dis- 
cussion, Pax. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 7.30 pm. City Hall. 
Folk concert: Paddi Bell, Alex Campbell, Bob 
Davenport, and The Rakes. CND. 


5 February, Saturday 


EDINBURGH. 7.30 pm. Usher Hall. Folk song 
concert: Harvey Andrews, Paddi Bell, Alex 
Campbell, Bob Davenport and The Rakes, 
Colin Wilkie and Shirley Hart. Tickets from 
39 George Street, Edinburgh (CAL 1171). Centre 
Concerts and CND. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,”’ 
Old Street (3 mins Old Street tube, 10 mins 
Liverpool Street). Folk singing, admission 3s. 
Peanuts Club. 


LONDON N22. 3 pm. Spouters Corner, Wood 
Green High Road. Public meeting: ‘* Why 
Britain should Ban the Bomb” - folk singing, 
poetry, leading speakers. CND. 


5-6 Feb, Sat and Sun 


CAMBRIDGE. 2.30 pm Saturday to 4.30 pm 
Sunday. 9 Adams Road. Quarterly meeting of 
National Committee of 100. CND, YCND and 
CuUCaND invited to Saturday bata} session 
at 8 pm; ‘‘ Vietnam, Hull and the future of 
the movement.” 


6 February, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice," 
Old Street (3 mins Old Street tube, 10 mins 
Liverpool Street). Poets Workhouse and the 
Mike Osborne Jazz Group. Admission 3s. Pea- 
pute Club. (Late news: Harry Fainlight com- 
ng. 


7 February, Monday 


LONDON NWI. 7.30 pm. St Pancras Town Hall, 
Euston Road. Folk song concert in aid of the 
Stmon Community: Nadia Cattouse, Miriam 
McKenzie, Bob avenport, John Renbourn, 
Doris Henderson, Redd Sullivan, Bert Jansch, 
The Young Tradition and many others. Admis- 
sion 5s, 7s 6d. 


LONDON WCI. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Opinion - forum of opinion on current 
issues and problems, all welcome. CCPO. 


10 February, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Walter Hancock: ‘ Christ (as a 
pacifist).’’ PPU. 


LONDON WC1. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place, Horace 
Alexander: " Gandhi: world influence." (Part 
of a series of lectures and discusstons on India 
and Pakistan.) SoF. 


11 February, Friday 


LONDON N12. 7.30 pm. North Finchley Library, 
Ravensdale Avenue. ‘‘ Should Germany be given 
nuclear weapons?’’ Speakers: Rev Paul Oes- 
treicher and Mr J. R. Shanley. CND. 


Tom McGrath 


Reality, reality and 
more reality 


continued from page 8 


suffering in the world. I hope I have 
made the contradictions in his thinking 
clear enough above for it to be clear 
now that “just the right amount,” as 
Cage uses it, is a meaningless phrase. 
He is attempting to refuse decision. 
And it is at this point I must admit 
to not knowing what John Cage is up to. 
Maybe he doesn’t know himself. The 
development of his American-Zen de. 
tachment could be regarded as a reac- 
tion, maybe a retreat, from the ugliness 
of much of present day America, just 
as the Beat movement was a reaction - 
but one that carried its own shouting 
values. On the other hand, he might 
just be enjoying himself in some way or 
another, and who can blame him for 
that? I have heard that people in the 
US pay money to be admitted to John 
Cage’s house and Jook at his austerely 
furnished (non-furnished, anti-furn- 
ished?) rooms ... Yes, it’s even possible 
that he is just making his strange music 
for the dollars. And who can blame 
him for that either, particularly when 
he thinks and creates so entertainingly 
and often gives much pleasure? 

Which brings me back to the new 
theatre. Just as it is John Cage's ability 
that makes concerts interesting, so it 
will be the ability of the Happening 
makers that will make the new theatre 
worthwhile. In other words, things are 


much as they always were. 

é I renounce war and [| will never B 
support or sanction another ” 

This pledge signed by each 

member is the basis of the Peace 

Pledge Union send your pledge to 


PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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EASTER MARCH PLANS 


Holland 


A Dutch committee, composed from 
several youth peace organisations in the 
Netherlands, is organising a four-day 
Easter march, from April 8 to 11, from 
den Helder to Amsterdam. 


The aim of the demonstration is to pro- 
test against the making, storing, spread- 
ing and use of all atomic, biological and 
chemical weapons, in all parts of the 
world. The demonstration is further in- 
tended as a protest against the poverty 
that could be solved with the money now 
used for the production of these 
weapons. 

Food and lodgings will be free to all 
participants from other countries. The 
organisers hope as many as possible will 
come. 

Several cultural programmes are planned 
for during the march. On Easter Sunday 
there will be a “ Night of Protest Songs” 
with singers from Holland and other 
countries. 

The address of the organising commit- 
tee is: Robert Mulder, general secre- 
atl De Ejikenhorst, Diever (Dr), Nether- 
lands. 


Norwich teach-in 


John Marjoram reports: A teach-in on 
Vietnam was held in Norwich on 
January 29. The day’s proceedings were 
split into three sessions, each attended 
by an average of 200 people. 


I missed the first speaker, F. C. Pulley- 
blank, Professor of Chinese Studies at 
Leeds University. The second speaker 
was a prospective Conservative parlia- 
mentary candidate, Pat Turner, who said 
that Britain should play a larger part in 
world problems by counter-balancing the 
Chinese Communist threat with British 
military enclaves in Asia; someone from 
the floor suggested that, this being the 
case, it would be onlv fair to have 
Chinese bases in Britain. On the war 
in Vietnam, Mr Turner said he doubted 
if his views differed much from those of 
the Labour government. 


In the afternoon, Dr J. Needham of 
Cambridge University, author of Science 
in China, gave an academic lecture on 
the culture of China and Asia, attempt- 
ing to dispel some Western misconcep- 
tions on the subject. He was followed by 
Jerome M. Landay, news correspondent 
of the Westinghouse Broadcasting Cor- 
poration (USA), a high-powered public 
relations man who said the Americans 
were building schools in Vietnam. The 
real issue for him seemed to be not 
Vietnam, but the confrontation between 
China and America. He conceded there 
was little democracy in Vietnam, but 
said that Genera] Ky had matured poli- 
tically since he made the remark “ Hitler 
is my hero.” He added that one of 
the biggest misconceptions 
people was thinking that the Vietnam 
war was an indigenous uprising. 


Corelli Barnett, the military historian, 
was the only person who really spoke as 
a specialist, refusing to answer questions 
on subjects other than military strategy. 
He said that war is about power. Until 
a year ago, the Viet Cong were winning. 
The Americans are now freezing this 
position, but to maintain this they will 
have to double their numbers before the 
end of the year. He saw no end to the 
war for at least five years, but he did 
not see it ever reaching the nuclear 
stage. He felt China might get “fully 
involved.” 


The Labour Party was not very interested 
in the teach-in and sent along a coun- 
cillor as representative who I felt would 
have been better speaking on rates. 


held by- 


Germany 


Bert Bensen writes: Preparations for 
this year’s Easter marches in West 
Germany got off to an early start on 
January 16 with two rallies in northern 
and middle-southern Germany. Stanley 
Orme, Labour MP from England, re- 
peated his appearance of last year as 
a speaker at the second rally. 


The Kampagne fiir Abriistung, the West 
German CND, proposes to advance alter- 
native political policies to those of the 
federal government, which is at odds 
with both its Western allies and the 
Soviet powers regarding West German 
nuclear armament. 


The rally in the north took place at 
Oberhausen in the Ruhr district, drawing 
participants from Cologne, Hamburg, 
Dortmund and Hanover areas. The other 
rally was at Mannheim, south of Frank- 
furt; it drew on Nuremberg, Stuttgart 
and Munich. 

At the Mannheim rally, Phillip Pless, a 
member of the Hessen State Parliament 
and vice-secretary of the Hessen 
Deutsche Gewerkschafts Bund (trade 
union council), outlined the disarmament 
programme that the Kampagne recom- 
mends to the government. Mr Orme 
spoke on international aspects of disarm- 
ament. 

Local Kampagne groups will now be be- 
ginning full programmes of activity and 
publicity leading to the marches at 
Easter which, like last year, will number 
17, converging on different cities for 
final rallies. 


x 


Sabotage discussion 
= ‘ y 
in ‘100 
In his “ Talking Points,” issued to sup- 
porters of the Committee of 100, Peter 
Cadogan, the Committee's national secre- 
tary, has criticised the case for a cam- 
paign of sabotage against military in- 
stallations, which is to be discussed by 
the London Committee of 100 on Febru- 
ary 13. 
Cadogan points out that the London 
Committee has already agreed on the 
need for a campaign of non-co-operation 
with the military, and in particular the 
American military. (The “US war 
machine” was singled out as_ the 
object of a possible sabotage cam- 
paign in the discussion paper reported 
in Peace News last week.) He goes on to 
attribute the decline of the Scottish Com- 
mittee of 100 to the sabotage activities 
of a breakaway group, Scots Against 
War, and recalls the failure of the 
sabotage campaign in South Africa. 
“What is important in war and war 
preparations is not the gun, but the 
man behind the gun, and the man 
behind the man behind the gun... 
Sabotage . . . means secrecy, conspi- 
racy, authority, obedience, and ‘ going 
underground ’ in tiny groups. It means 
the end of the peace movement, for 
to use the methods of the military 
against the military is to accept war 
and to wage it.” 
Cadogan ends bv calling for a ‘“ show- 
down” between supporters and oppon- 
ents of non-violence in the Committee 
of 100; he suggests that supporters of 
sabotage should not be in the Committee 
of 100, but should belong to one of the 
left socialist groups. 
A reply to Peter Cadogan has been 
made by Jim Radford, of the “ Socialist 
Action” group, named by Cadogan as a 
principal supporter of sabotage. He de- 
nies that he is uninterested in non- 
violence, pointing out that he has ac- 
cepted and practised methods of non- 
violent direct action, and accuses Peter 
Cadogan of being ‘emotional and 
abusive.” 


active.” 


Kent’s proposals to help 
homeless families 


Kent County Council’s health and welfare 
committee listed several recommenda- 
tions on January 25 to help homeless 
families in Kent. The main proposals, re- 
sulting from the publicity about condi- 
tions at the King Hill hostel, West Mall- 
ing, are as follows: 

Two additional hostels for the homeless 
should be opened in east and north-west 
Kent. 

The county should offer rent guarantees 


Dolci’s trial opens 
next week 


Danilo Dolci goes on trial in Rome on 
February 8. He is being sued for defa- 
mation of character by Signor Bernardo 
Mattarella, leading Christian Democrat, 
parliamentary deputy for Western Sicily 
and, until the government resigned re- 
cently, Minister for Foreign Trade. Dolci 
has accused Mattarella of being elected 
with the connivance of the Mafia. In 
Italy, unlike England, libel is a criminal 
offence. Dolci could go to prison. The 
worst that could happen to Mattarella is 
that he might be forced to resign. 


Since he came to Sicily from north Italy 
14 years ago, Dolci has been charged or 
imprisoned nine times. And as a result 
of his latest fast (see page 3), styled 
“illicit behaviour” by the Palermo 
police, he faces yet another charge, that 
of “vilification of constitutional insti- 
tutions.” On February 15 he arrives in 
Britain for a short lecture tour. 


Commons disturbed 


Sixteen Committee of 100 supporters 
were dragged out of the House of Com- 
mons gallery on Tuesday night when 
they interrupted a debate with protest 
speeches about the restarting of bomb- 
ing attacks on North Vietnam. 


Women to march 


The British Liaison Committee for 
Women’s Peace Groups has called on its 
members to join a demonstration for a 
ceasefire in Vietnam next Wednesday, 
February 9. Their call is in response 
to a request for support from the Ameri- 
can organisation, Women Strike for 
Peace, which is demonstrating on the 
same day in Washington. 

The Liaison Committee’s demonstration 
will assemble at 5 pm in Grosvenor 
Square. Women are asked to bring with 
them letters to be handed in to the US 
Embassy, and if they cannot attend to 
send letters or telegrams. 


Stop the bombing of North Vietnam! 
Recognize the National Liberation Front! 


Demonstration: Trafalgar Square, Saturday, February 5 at 3 pm 


Well known speakers 


Followed by march (4.30 p.m.) to Downing Street and the US embassy 


Organised by the British Council for Peace in Vietnam, 374 Gray’s Inn Road, WC1. (TER 1078) 


to local councils in respect of families 
threatened with eviction. 

Informal meetings between county and 
local council welfare, housing and pro- 
bation officials, and voluntary agencies, 
should be held more frequently. This 
might help to remedy the lack of co- 
ordination that has existed between the 
county council, as welfare authority, and 
the 48 local councils in Kent who are 
the housing authorities. 

The local councils should also be asked 
to provide intermediate housing, and the 
County Councils Association should 
urge the Minister of Housing to en- 
courage local councils to build more 
four-bedroom houses and more old 
people’s flats. This would free under- 
occupied large houses. 

These proposals will come before the 
county council on February 23. 


Kurds fight on 


Jonathan Derrick writes: The war in 
Kurdistan continues. From December 22 
to 26 there were attacks on the town of 
Penjwin, headed by Barzani in person; 
later reports in the Persian press said 
that the town had fallen to the Kurds. 
It is also reported that the rebels are 
advancing on Sulaimania, the principal 
Kurdic city in Iraq; and that they are 
carrying their attacks further south in 
pursuit of retreating Iraqi forces. 
According to The Times of December 27, 
Baghdad claimed that the insurrection 
was practically over, except for a little 
“mopping up,” and that Barzani had 
escaped an attempt on his life by one of 
his own people. There is no reason to 
believe any of this. 

During December, Iraqi forces pursuing 
the Kurds violated the Persian frontier, 
and this led to a brief quarrel between 
Baghdad and Teheran, with the latter 
accused of aiding Barzani; this month, 
however, it is reported that the dispute 
has been settled. It is unlikely that Per- 
sia is actively aiding the Kurds, but 
since they control half of the Iraq-Per- 
sian frontier it is necessary to have some 
soft of arrangement with them, and so 
Barzani is allowed to have an unofficial 
envoy in Teheran. 

For a full account of the Iraqi-Kurdish 
war, see Jonathan Derrick’s article in 
the January 14 Peace News. 


Plan to stamp out 
smallpox 


A 10-year programme to eradicate small- 
box throughout the world has been ap- 
poved by the executive board of the 
World Health Organisation now meeting 
in Geneva, the Guardian reported on 
January 26. 

The plan involves 1,790 million vaccina- 
tions and will cost about £65 million, 
of which the WHO suggests 30% should 
be provided from international funds. 
The entire population of 41 countries 
should be vaccinated, including all of 
independent Africa south of the Sahara. 
India has the largest problem with the 
disease. 

The programme has to be formally ‘ap- 
proved by the Assembly of the WHO 
which meets in Geneva in May. 
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